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Wuat does Russia want ? She wants the World. It is her conviction 
that only in socialism is there happiness, freedom, and prosperity for 
mankind and that only in the Soviet Union has true socialism been 
established. But mankind does not accept socialism. Russia must, 
therefore, impose it as a philanthropic duty. She must have the World 
so that the World may have socialism. 

She had a rival who also wanted the World : Germany. Now that this 


rival has been overthrown, Russia has resumed her philanthropic mission, 
which she never relinquished altogether, with singleness of purpose, and 
all the resolve, energy and resources at her disposal. 

Her recent rival and enemy is, to-day, her prospective instrument and 
ally. To have the World she must first have Europe, and to have Europe 
she must have Germany. The Germans will, in a Europe dominated by 
Russia, be the privileged nation under Russia. They will dominate the 
other European nations on behalf of Russia or, rather, of socialism. 

She regards her recent principal allies, Great Britain and the United 
States, as her principal opponents. They stand for all she hates and in 
the way of allshe wants. Great Britain, in particular, has tried, and tried 
hard, to be less hated by Russia and has gone far to keep out of her way. 
But if she were to make herself less hated still, she would be herself no 
longer, and if she were to go further, she would have nowhere left to stand. 

Russia is under a secular religion, a religion, that is to say, which is 
concerned with salvation in this world and not in the next. Her sincerity 
is often doubted because her deeds are often crooked and her words are 
often false. But her religion, precisely because it is secular, is above good 
and evil, above truth and untruth. The good, to her, is all that will 
promote universal socialism, evil is all that is opposed to universal 
socialism. In pursuing the good, she is, by this test, not only sincere, but 
in deadly earnest. 

In Russia Fascism or Reaction are terms of secular theology and 
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analogous to the term heretic as it was understood in the Age of Faith. 
A Fascist is worse than an ordinary criminal, who is but the victim of 
social circumstance, of heredity or of some physical defect. A Fascist 
is intrinsically evil because he offends against the ultimate and universal 
good. The criminal can be corrected or reformed, the Fascist must be 
exterminated. 

In Russia the words Fascist or Reactionary mean something definite— 
something that includes all that England stands for. In England these 
words have become a fagon de parler on the lips of those ‘ who nurse the 
eager and usually delusive . . . ambition to be the earliest parasites of a 
new and precarious power.’ 4 

The principal reason for Western Man’s failure to apprehend Russia 
is to be found not in the lack of evidence (for it is abundant) or in the 
inscrutable nature of the evidence (for it is clear) but in Western Man 
himself, in his own unbelief. A belief can only be apprehended in terms 
of another belief, and he who believes nothing can understand nothing. 
It is no accident that the deepest understanding of Russian secular 
religion—and, therefore, of Russia—is to be found amongst those who 
are versed in Christian theology. 

The assumption that some final and all-embracing agreement is 
possible with Russia, or that there is, between her and the Western 
World, some middle where the two can meet—this is the assumption of 
those who, like the leader writers in the Liberal newspapers or in The 
Times, cannot credit either Russia or the Western World with any 
ultimate belief because they have no ultimate belief themselves. 

Russia does not believe in the compatibility of incompatibles. She 
knows that between her and the Western World there can be no ultimate 
compromise. 

All subjects of the Soviet Union, young and old, are taught and 
retaught socialism as a secular religion and are made to believe it is the 
Union’s mission to establish it universally. Other religions, such as 
Christianity, are seemingly tolerated only because they are no longer 
feared, or because the milder forms of persecution are as effective as the 
extreme forms in promoting the ultimate disappearance of these religions. 
Unless there is a crisis so radical as to shake the foundations of the 
Russian order, the Christian religion cannot survive within the confines 
of the Union. Of this there is no doubt in the minds of those who rule 
in Russia. Nor have they any doubt as to the ultimate extinction of 
Christianity everywhere—it is their belief as long as Christianity, or any 
transcendental religion, survive, mankind will not be truly free. 


II 


The existence of a conflict between Russia and the Western World is 
no longer deniable, but there are many who still believe that it is of a 
recent nature, that it ‘need not have happened,’ that it is the result of 


1 ‘Quibus nova et ancipitia precolore avida et plerumque fallax ambitio est.’ (Tacitus, 
Annals, XIV, 22.) 
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* misunderstandings ’ which can be ‘ cleared up,’ that it can be ‘ solved’ 
if ‘ good will and patience’ are shown on both sides, or if ‘ wise counsels 
prevail.’ 

Such optimism is mistaken a priori, but is readily entertained by 
those who lose sight of the general and the enduring amid the particular 
and transient. Let us, therefore, illustrate the general and the enduring 
by reference, first to Russian theory as expounded in an authoritative 
document, and, secondly, to Russian practice as applied to a remote 
region over a long period of time. We shall then discern the same theory 
and the same practice in events that are present and near. We shall be 
the better able to reduce the apparent complexities of the hour to simple 
terms, and have some defence against the optimism which was so potent 
in bringing on the First World War and. of the Second and will, if it 
prevail, be potent in bringing on the Third. 

Our first example is an official manual of Russian history, our second is a 
brief survey of Russian policy in Outer Mongolia over a period of ten years. 

The manual, written by the historian Shestakov, and approved by a 
committee of the Russian Government for use in Russian schools,? opens 
with an introduction stating that there is only one socialist country in the 
world—Russia—‘ our country,’ the ‘ biggest country in the world,’ and, 
‘in natural resources . . . the richest in the world.’ The life of ‘ the 
worker ’ in Russia ‘ improves incessantly, and grows ever more comfort- 
able (aisée) and more joyful.’ In no other country in the world is there 
‘a friendship like that which unites the peoples of the USSR... . all 
the peoples of this country work for the common good.’ There are no 
‘ parasites,’ no ‘ capitalists ’ and no ‘ landowners,’ as there are in other 
countries, and ‘ exploitation of man by man does not exist.’ Our country 
which was the ‘ most backward’ has become the ‘ most advanced ’ and 
the ‘ most powerful.’ That is why we ‘love our country ’ so, why we are 
‘so proud of our USSR,’ the ‘ country of socialism.’ 

‘It is the great Bolshevik Communist Party which has shown us the 
way of socialism. . . . We love our country and we must know its 
remarkable history better. Whoever knows history, knows present-day 
life better, and will know better how to fight the enemies of our country, 
and to strengthen socialism ’ (p. 3). 

The manual (p. 4) takes us back to primitive times, the times of 
‘ primitive communism ’ and of ‘mammoth-hunting.’ Then ‘the clan’ 
develops into ‘ the State ’ (p.6). The clan is still communist in character, 
but inequality, wealth and private property, appear because some families 
are stronger and more numerous than others. Slaves captured in war are 
another source of wealth. The power of the rich increases, and they make 
the poor work. The State, ‘a handful of rich men, began to live at the 
expense of the immense majority of workers whom it oppresses and 
exploits.’ 


2 Shestakov, A. Précis @histoirede1URSS. Approuvé par la Commission Gouverne- 
mentale de l’URSS, Traduit par Alice Oréne et Georges Roux. Imprimée en URSS, 
Moscou, 1938. 
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The ‘ most ancient States of our country (p. 8) . . . were formed 
in the south of Transcaucasia, about. 3,000 years ago.’ The first State in 
Transcaucasia, Ourarion, was situated in the region of Mount Ararat, 
near Lake Van. . . . This was the State of the ancestors of our present 
Georgians. . . . In Georgia the alphabet was invented, more than two 
thousand years ago.’ 

Compared with paganism, Christianity was ‘a forward step in the 
evolution of Russia.’ The early Tsars are praised for strengthening the 
State and resisting the Mongol hordes, but are blamed for oppressing the 
people. Much progress was made under Peter the Great, but his rule was 
founded in oppression. ‘The expansion of the Russian Empire under 
Peter I cost hundreds of thousands of workers their lives.’ In the reign 
of Catherine the Great, the people ‘groaned under the Tsarist power’ 
(p. 83). 

Peasant risings, especially the rising led by Pougatcheff, are 
emphasised. So is Catherine’s hostility to the French Revolution (p. 88). 
The Russian people rose against Napoleon’s invading armies and ‘ the 
peasants began partisan warfare’ (p. 91). But under Alexander I, as 
head of the Holy Alliance ‘Tsarist Russia became the policeman of 
Europe ’ (p. 93). The Dekabrists receive high praise (p. 93). Marx and 
Engels play their part (p. 106). The Poles struggle for independence 
(p. 114). The First International is founded, and the Commune is 
proclaimed in Paris (pp. 117-121). The revolutions of the early twentieth 
century break out, and, then socialism triumphs in Russia (pp. 219-241) : 

‘In one-sixth of the globe . . . a new order, the socialist order, has 
been created ; a new life has been founded, a life which knows neither 
exploitation nor oppression, nor capitalists, nor landowners, nor mer- 
chants, nor Kulaks’ (p. 224). ‘Soviet aviators fly higher and further 
than all others ’ (p. 227). 

Russia has friends and enemies beyond her borders. ‘The peoples 
of the Soviet Union are waging a heroic struggle for the happiness of all 
mankind ’ (p. 191). Trotzky was ‘the infamous enemy of the people’ 
and a ‘Fascist agent.’ His friends Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov and 
Bukharin, were ‘ no less infamous ’ (p. 292). 

‘The Soviet Union is strong and vigorous as no other State in the 
world. She is strong through her Red Army .. . she is glorious through 
her marshals and her military leaders, through her heroic fighters, the 
Red soldiers. The Soviet Union is the socialist fatherland of the workers 
throughout the world . . . their support makes the USSR more powerful 
still ’ (p. 293). 

According to this manual—and every relevant Russian manual, book, 
article, or broadcast to-day—Russia, the only socialist state, is the greatest 
civilisation in the world. She is also one of the oldest ; much older 
than British, French and German, or even Roman, civilisation. The 
ancestors of the Russians had an alphabet hundreds of years before our 
own ancestors had one. It is, perhaps, not without significance that the 
original home of the Russians is outside the borders of the Soviet Union— 
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in that part of the present Turkish Republic, the region of Mount Ararat 
and Lake Van, over which there is contention. 

The Russian people alone have true happiness and they owe this 
happiness to socialism. Only in socialism can there be happiness and 
goodness. There is no evil, except in Fascism, or in the antecedents or 
variants of Fascism, such as capitalism, imperialism and ‘ reaction.’ 
Even Shestakov, the author of the manual, cannot believe that Trotzky, 
the principal creator and organiser of the Red Army, was in the pay of 
Mussolini. The word ‘agent’ does not, in Russia, mean what it means 
in the Western World (except amongst Communists). Every heretic is an 
‘ agent ’ according to Russian orthodoxy—the germ carrier, or missionary, 
as it were, of a false and, therefore, alien, or alien and, therefore, false, 
religion. 

Decisive—and insufficiently understood in the Western World—is the 
Russian conception of loyalty, Russia is, in the words of the manual, 
‘the socialist fatherland of the workers throughout the world.’ To that 
fatherland ‘the workers’ owe allegiance. Whoever in England, the 
United States, Canada, and so on, is a spy or an agent for Russia, whoever 
betrays a military or scientific secret—the secret, for example, of some 
process in the production of atomic bombs—is a patriot of the Socialist 
Fatherland, just as, from the one-time German point of view, William 
Joyce was a patriot of the National Socialist Fatherland. 


Il 


If we turn from Russian doctrine to Russian practice, as it has been 
for many years in a distant country, we shall discern certain methods 
which will help us the better to understand Russia’s actions as they are 
now and nearer home. 

In the most critical years of her Revolution, Russia lost or relinquished 
extensive territories. The Ukraine became independent. Finland, the 
Baltic States, Poland and Bessarabia seceded, and autonomous or indepen- 
dent States were formed in Caucasia and in Central and North-eastern 
Asia. 

Russia retook some of these territories in the years 1919 and 1920. 
Georgia was retaken in 1921, Turkestan in 1924. The western territories 
were not retaken until the Second World War, and, to-day, Russia has 
advanced further west than ever before. 

In the east Russia took Outer Mongolia, which had never been hers— 
it had been an independent State under Chinese protection. Russian 
revolutionary imperialism showed itself when the Revolution had but 
recently prevailed, when Lenin was still alive. 

The Revolution was observed with some sympathy, not by the 
nomads who chiefly populate Mongolia—they were indifferent—nor by 
the princes and the clergy—who were hostile—but by the poorer officials 
and employees. China strengthened her own garrisons in Mongolia to 
counteract any Russian influence. Russian ‘ White,’ or counter-revolu- 
tionary troops, who had entered Mongolian territory, were disarmed by 
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the Mongolian and Chinese authorities to avert friction with revolutionary 
Russia and to remove any cause she might seek for intervention in 
Mongolian affairs. China dissolved the autonomous Government and 
disbanded the Mongolian forces. 

Mongolian nationalists, in their resentment against China, began to 
look for help from Russia. In 1920 the ‘White’ Russian troops, being 
hard pressed by the ‘ Red,’ entered Mongolian territory under the com- 
mand of Ungern-Sternberg. They were at first defeated by the Chinese, but 
received reinforcements and, in February, 1921, took the capital, Urga. 

Russia, thereupon, prepared to invade Outer Mongolia, on the grounds 
that she could not tolerate a counter-revolutionary State on her border. 

Political preparations for the seizure of Mongolia had, however, been 
made in the previous year. A Revolutionary Mongolian People’s Party— 
the predecessor of similar parties in eastern Europe to-day—was formed 
on Russian territory. Many of its members were Buryats and Kalmuks and 
not from Mongolia at all. The People’s Party held its first conference in 
February, 1921, in Kyachta, which was occupied by the Russians, under 
the sponsorship of the Communist Party. On February 13th, a Provisional 
People’s Government was formed at Kyachta, in Russian territory—the 
predecessor of ‘ Provisional Governments ’ in Europe. 

The dubious authority of this Government was confined to a small 
region in Outer Mongolia along the Russian border. Partisan warfare 
was instigated, and a Mongolian People’s Army, the predecessor of similar 
armies in Europe, was formed on Russian soil to assist in the political 
conquest of Mongolia (as, later on, of Poland). The Mongolian People’s 
Army had no military importance, but it enabled the Russian Government 
to pretend that a Mongolian war of liberation was being waged by the 
Mongolian ‘ People,’ and that it was Russia’s duty to help them. 

Russian troops and units of the People’s Army captured Urga, now 
known as Ulan-Bator. The People’s Government followed the troops. 

On November 5th, 1921, the Russian Government signed an agreement 
recognising the People’s Government as the Government of all Outer 
Mongolia and establishing ‘ friendly relations ’ between Outer Mongolia 
and the Soviet Union. Agents had been sent into Western Mongolia, 
who, with local assistance, had formed a ‘Government’ at Musta, near 
Ulenkom. This Government placed itself under the People’s Government 
at Urga in 1922. 

Russia’s authority was not so firmly established that she could afford 
to withdraw her troops. It was arranged that the Mongolian Government 
should ask for a delay in the withdrawal on the plea that the security of 
Outer Mongolia was still threatened by ‘ White’ Russian troops. The 
presence of such troops also provided an excuse for a Russian invasion 
of Western Mongolia. To the Chinese Government, Russia explained 
that she had not occupied Urga, but had only sent troops there to protect 
the Mongols. The Russian garrisons are there still. 

The People’s Government was constantly changed so as to exclude all 
but the most submissive ministers. Those who were not submissive 
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enough were accused of conspiracy and were removed. There was a 
Khuruldan, or Parliament, of fifty-four members. It had no authority 
and the ‘ elections ’ amongst a mainly nomadic and illiterate people, were 
fictitious. The Khuruldan was the docile instrument of the People’s 
Government, which was under the complete control of Moscow. 

In 1924 a Great General Congress of the Mongolian People was elected. 
All the princes and the religious bodies—about a third of the population— 
were debarred from voting. There was a single list of candidates—the 
illiterate nomads did not display the slightest interest. Nevertheless some 
of the members were unacceptable to the Russian authorities and their 
membership was declared invalid. In November, 1924, the Congress 
elected the new Government. 

In Outer Mongolia, as in central and eastern Europe to-day, a Com- 
munist Party was maintained by Russia as the real instrument of domina- 
tion, though the name ‘ Communist ’ was avoided. This was the Revolu- 
tionary Mongolian People’s Party. According to Points 12 and 13 of the 
Party’s programme, ‘the Mongolian working masses will resolutely 
follow the orientation of the Comintern and the Soviet Union as the sole 
revolutionary centres which effectively assist the enslaved people of the 
East.’ At the Fifth Congress of the Party in 1925, resolutions were passed 
in favour of maintaining ‘the connection with the Comintern’ and 
especially with ‘the national revolutionary movements of the oppressed 
peoples of the East.’ 

The Revolutionary Mongolian People’s Party is, in fact, the only party 
in Outer Mongolia. At the end of 1927 it had 11,587 members, many of 
whom were illiterate, but had been enrolled so that there might be enough 
members to make the resolutions seem weighty enough. 

In 1924, despite so many precautions, a Right Wing began to show itself 
in the Party, for there were literate Mongolians who realised what was 
happening and were anxious to save Mongolian independence. Thereupon 
the ‘ class struggle ’’ began. On June 21st, 1924, Mongolian delegations 
at the Fifth World Congress of the Comintern expounded the change— 
until then the struggle had been against the ‘ feudal theocratic system,’ 
but had become a struggle against ‘the possessing classes.’ The Party 
was instructed by the Comintern to strengthen the Left Wing and to 
‘liberate the working masses.’ The leaders of the Right Wing, including 
a certain Danson, who had been chairman of the Central Committee and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mongolian Army, were accused of secret 
dealings with the Chinese and executed. Opposition also showed itself 
amongst the younger generation of Mongolians. By a series of purges, 
and by packing the party with illiterates, all opposition was curbed. 

At the Fourth Congress of the Party, in 1926, 1,700 of the 5,500 
members were expelled and the ‘ sovietisation ’ of Mongolia was carried 
out in radical fashion. The land was ‘ collectivised,’ all private business 
was ‘liquidated,’ and a propagandist campaign against religion was 
begun. A series of popular risings and the decline of productivity in 
Outer Mongolia were the result. Russia had gone too far and began to 
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relent. The ‘Left’ was accused of excesses. Mongolian officials who 
had carried out the ‘sovietisation ’ were denounced as ‘ enemies of the 
people ’ and executed. The ‘ Left Deviationists’ were denounced as 
* counter-revolutionaries.’ 

China never had any illusions as to the character of the Outer 
Mongolian Government. Mongolian princes often appealed to her for 
help. Hostility to Russia spread to Inner Mongolia. Russia gave repeated 
assurances that she continued to recognise Chinese sovereignty over all 
Mongolia and that she favoured ‘the union of the greater and smaller 
peoples who belong, or may later belong, to the Chinese Empire, in a 
federal, democratic Chinese Republic.’ But, of course, China herself 
must first be liberated from the ‘domination of imperialists and 
reactionaries "—like Persia to-day ! 

On March 12th, 1936, a treaty of mutual assistance was signed at 
Ulan-Bator by the representatives of the Russian and Outer Mongolian 
Governments. On April 7th, China protested. Russia replied that there 
had been no infringement of China’s sovereign rights in Mongolia. 

The more dependent a country is on the Soviet Union—whether that 
country be Outer Mongolia, Manchuria, Azerbaijan, Poland or Yugoslavia 
—the more is the independence of that country emphasised in Russian 
official declarations and in the Russian press and wireless. 

In the end, and after many oscillations of policy and many purges, 
in which the principal victims are always those who show any wish, or 
might at any time conceivably show any wish, to strive for their country’s 
independence, the process of ‘sovietisation ’ is complete and the country 
becomes a dependency of the Soviet Union in complete subjection to 
the central bureaucratic absolutism of Moscow. 


IV 


We have given two examples, one of the doctrine and the other of the 
practice, of Russian secular religion. 

The question is: Will Russia be able to impose that religion upon the 
world ? The answer depends on the defensive precautions taken by the 
Western Powers, and on the strength of those simple loyalties which are 
still the substance of their civilisation. 

The evidence of what Russia wants is to be found in the newspapers 
every day, in speeches made at Paris, in reports from the Near, Middle, 
and Far East, and from all Europe, in the policies of all the new Govern- 
ments under Russian control, in the words and deeds of the Communist 
Parties everywhere, in the Russian press and in the press controlled by 
Russia, in the broadcasts emanating (in all the principal languages, includ- 
ing German) from Russian stations and stations controlled by Russia. All 
these media convey a constant series of pictures that are but variations 
of one picture, representing Great Britain and all she stands for—her 
institutions, her actions, her motives—as hateful and sinister. She is 
held up to mankind as the enemy of mankind, as evil, crafty, hypocritical ; 
as engaged in oppression and exploitation, and as bent on another war. 
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Never does she receive recognition for any good she does or has done, 
never is she credited with any intention that is not dishonourable. Let 
those who doubt that this is so listen in to some of these broadcasts for a 
while—and they will soon discover that it is so. 

Wherever Great Britain has authority, influence, or a vital interest, 
there Russia strikes. Wherever she has admirers or supporters, Russia 
strikes them down if they are within striking distance. 

Were it not for Great Britain and the United States, Russia would 
to-day be master of all Persia, of Turkey, of Greece, of western Germany— 
and of much more. That is why she is implacable in her hostility. 

Her control over eastern and central Europe gives her an immense 
advantage. She is working to restore the national unity the Germans 
achieved in a series of wars, a unity which was the principal cause of the 
First and Second World Wars, and the greatest danger that ever 
threatened Europe, Great Britain, and the United States—and Russia 
herself. But to-day Russia needs German unity so that it may serve her 
in winning the Third World War. 

The immediate task of the Western World in Europe is simple, though 
not easy—the simplest things are sometimes the most difficult—-namely 
to save what is left to save by consolidation and by armed preparedness. 
To consolidate western and southern Europe means a radical revision of 
policy towards the Germans and Italians. The Germans and the Italians 
must share in the prosperity, stability, cohesion and defence of western 
and southern Europe—if they do not there will be neither prosperity nor 
stability, nor cohesion, nor effective defence. 

The task of the Western World in the Far East is analogous, with 
certain differences, though it falls principaJly to the United States. A 
Russian conquest of Europe is a possibility, a Russian conquest of China 
is not. Russia can, however, perpetuate the Chinese civil war, establish 
her hold over Mongolia and Manchuria. And remain an arbiter in all 
Chinese affairs. But if China achieve a certain cohesion—and it is both 
interested and disinterested American policy that she shall—then she will 
have saved herself, her civilisation and, perhaps, the peace of all Asia. 

In politics, pessimism is better than optimism, and while the pessimist 
may be tiresome, the optimist is a positive menace. To anticipate the 
worst and prepare for it, may avert it, whereas to anticipate only the best 
is to make the worst certain. It is better to over-rate than to under- 
rate a possible opponent, and best of all to gauge him accurately while 
leaving some margin of safety by assuming that he may be stronger than 
he appears. 

It is not unduly optimistic to recognise that Russia has already had 
two reverses—and may have more. The two reverses are these : 

First, she has made herself hated. Nowhere is she willingly accepted. 
Her secular religion has found no appeal except amongst small minorities 
—only in the Balkans has it a fanatical following amongst the young, and 
even that following is limited. Everywhere she must maintain her 
ascendancy by force and with the aid of servile administrators who could 
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not survive the departure of her troops or her agents for one day. She 
must, in the event of a general conflict reckon with rebellion such as the 
world has never seen—rebellion with which the ill-conducted and largely 
ineffective Résistance, Maquis, Partisans, guerillas, of the Second World 
War will be as nothing. A military domination can be maintained for 
many years, and even longer, but a domination that is political, social, 
and economic is the more precarious the more fiercely it is resented. It 
cannot be maintained indefinitely without the co-operation of the 
dominated. Large empires won by rapid conquest break up—as the 
empire which the Germans would have imposed upon all Europe would 
surely have done had they won the Second World War. No empire can 
endure that is imposed by an inferior over a superior civilisation that is 
not in a state of decrepitude—and European civilisation is in no such 
state, despite its many ailments. 

Secondly, the Communists everywhere are being recognised for what 
they are. Their ruthlessness, their cunning, their mendacity, their 
divorce from the poor and the oppressed (and, therefore, from the sources 
of their one-time strength), their arrogance, their obsequiousness, and 
their treachery to their own countries—all these things have led to a 
widespread revulsion against them. The semi-Communists, or the 
Fellow Travellers, who are the principal recruits of the Fifth Column— 
those who are ‘neither constant in faith nor strenuous in perfidy ’ 3— 
have begun to betray, rather than to cover the deeds of the Communists 
and draw upon themselves repugnance of the kind which the Communists 
inspire amongst men of honour. 

But the Communists still possess considerable subversive power. 

All the patriotism of the Greeks was needed to defeat: the effort of the 
Communists to make Greece a Slav dependency and extend the power of 
Russia to the Mediterranean. Should the French and the Italians be 
called upon to defend their countries their Communists could paralyse 
the national effort. Nevertheless, Russian belief, that was once so strong, 
in the advent of universal socialism by universal revolution ‘ from below,’ 
has been disproved by events. To-day, universal socialism as conceived 
in Moscow can only come by universal conquest ‘from above,’ by a 
Third World War. And for that war Russia is preparing. 

Eastern Europe groans under Russian tyranny. The rest of Europe 
is perturbed by Russian menaces. The civilised world is outraged by 
the cumulative evidence of Russian aggressiveness and barbarity. 

Europe rejects Russia’s secular religion as a false religion. Europe 
has one supreme wish—that the Russians withdraw within her own 
borders as they were before the Second World War. Without the con- 
solidation and the armed defence of western and southern Europe, and 
the military preparedness of Great Britain and the United States, all is 
lost. But these are not enough. Nothing less than the liberation of all 
Europe is enough. 

F. A. Voter. 


* « Nequi fidei constans neque strenuus in perfidia.’ (Tacitus, Histories, III, 57.) 
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THE CLOSED SHOP AND THE CLOSED MIND 


TIMING is a large part of the art of war... And of politics. The recent 
sudden, widespread, and apparently spontaneous demand for ‘ the closed 
shop ’ had all the smooth efficiency in execution of a military operation 
& la Montgomery. The House of Commons was in recess. The Minister 
of Labour had found it necessary to arrive in the United States on Sep- 
tember 3rd so as to be quite certain of not being late for the I.L.0. 
meeting in Canada on September 19th. Such public attention as public 
affairs can command in summer was concentrated on the Paris bear- 
garden. All was quiet on the Home Front. 

During this hush of high summer the London Passenger Transport 
Board did their deal with the Transport and General Workers Union. 
No explanation was given of any urgent need to alter a state of affairs 
which had lasted since the foundation of the Board. Simultaneously, 
some of the staff of Smithfield Market made the sudden discovery that 
it would be intolerable to work for another day alongside members of 
other unions with whom they had worked for years. The Edmonton 
Borough Council similarly made the discovery that the affairs of that 
famous borough would be best conducted if its employees all were mem- 
bers of a union. And the egregious Mr. Arthur Horner, refreshed by 
the democratic suffrages of the National Union of Mineworkers, was 
understood to indicate that miners who continued to find the charms of 
that Union insufficient to compel their adherence, would be well advised 
to seek employment outside the mining industry. 

Such remnants of His Majesty’s Government as happened to find 
themselves inadvertently in England hastily borrowed Pontius Pilate’s 
ewer of water. But a government backed, financed, and partially 
manned by the Trade Union Congress can hardly view the situation 
with this studied nonchalance. Its attitude of mind peeped out on 
July 30th in the House of Commons when the normally genial Mr. Ness 
Edwards, in the course of answering questions in his capacity of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, described one of the 
unions to which certain London Passenger Transport Board employees 
belong as ‘a scab union.’ The phrase is more than inelegant. It is 
brilliantly revealing. 

So far as private employers are concerned, the ‘ closed shop’ is no 
novelty. But the opportunity to bring the situation to a head so far as 
employment under public boards or official bodies are concerned has been 
created by the present Government. Sub-section 1 of Section 6 of the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, provided that ‘ It shall not 
be lawful for any local or other public authority to make it a condition 
of the employment or continuance in employment of any person that he 
shall or shall not be a member of a trade union, or to impose any condition 
upon persons employed by the authority whereby employees who are or 
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are not members of a trade union are liable to be placed in any respect 
either directly or indirectly under any disability or disadvantage as 
compared with other employees.’ Sub-section 2 of the same section 
forbade any local or other public authority from imposing by contract 
any such provisions upon any person with whom they made any contract. 

By the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1946, the Act of 1927 
was completely repealed and no alternative provisions enacted in its 
place. The fact that this involved the repeal of the above-mentioned 
sub-sections was drawn repeatedly to the attention of the Government 
during the debates early this year on the 1946 Act. In seconding the 
Conservative amendment which, if carried, would have preserved these 
sub-sections I drew the attention of the Government to the fact that 
once the 1927 Act was repealed there would be nothing to prevent a 
public authority from making not merely union membership but member- 
ship of a particular union a condition of empioyment under that autho- 
rity (Official Report, Vol. 421, col. 986). And at another stage of the 
debate; Mr. Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, made it clear that he wished 
this to be so. ‘If,’ he said on February 12th, ‘a local authority get the 
power of saying they desire their workers to belong to a trade union, 
it is only sense that they should be able to say which unions they should 
join ’ (Official Report, Vol. 419, col. 300). It is therefore manifest that 
not only did the Government make the present situation legally 
possible but also that in so doing they were fully aware of the conse- 
quences. And in English law, as in common sense, a man is deemed to 
intend the natural consequences of his acts. 

The closed shop, as a policy, has variations. Sometimes what is 
meant is that all labour employed in a particular industry or establishment 
shall belong toa trade union. Sometimes what is understood is member- 
ship of a trade union which is itself affiliated to the Trade Union Congress, 
and therefore, indirectly, to the Labour Party. And at other times it 
involves membership of a particular trade union. 

The arguments in favour of this policy differ in accordance with 
the degree of closure which is desired in the particular case. But with 
varying emphasis there are three such arguments. They are : 

(1) That it is wrong that men and women who are employed in an 
industry or establishment should enjoy the advantages gained by the 
Union’s efforts without giving their support to these efforts. (This 
argument is the one regularly used by union leaders.) 

(2) That it is an advantage to employers to be able to deal on condi- 
tions of work and wages with representatives of one Trade Union, with 
the understanding that that Union will secure that its members, who 
are the whole labour force concerned, will observe the agreements made. 
(This argument is used from the employer’s angle, and is generally 
directed in favour of the ‘ particular union ’ type of closed shop.) 

(3) That as there is no prohibition imposed by law upon private 
employers instituting ‘ closed shop’ arrangements, it is unjustifiable to 
impose such prohibitions upon public authorities. (This argument is 
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made use of from the political standpoint, and was relied upon by the 
Attorney-General during the debates on the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act of 1946.) 

The first argument is based on two false assumptions. The first is 
that it is in principle justifiable to compel men and women as the price 
of continued earning of their living to join a voluntary body. If Trade 
Union membership is conspicuously advantageous, the ordinary person 
will join the Union without compulsion. In some trades Trade Union 
membership represents for this reason a very high percentage of the total 
workers in the trade. The Englishman hasa strong inclination to voluntary 
association. Ifa voluntary body does its job, he will generally speaking 
join it. If it doesn’t, then he should not be compelled so todo. Secondly, 
it assumes that it is indisputable that trade union action is always 
beneficial to the workers concerned. Often it is, but a dispassionate 
consideration of the recent history of the mining industry might cause 
an intelligent miner to doubt whether the long series of bitter disputes 
in which the National Union of Mineworkers has involved the industry 
was really in the interest of any man who depended on its prosperity for 
his livelihood. It is at least possible that he might reflect on the export 
markets forfeited as the result of strikes. And he might even doubt the 
infallibility of the late Mr. Cook. Equally, many of the millions of indus- 
trial workers who vote Conservative may not regard the great services of 
the Trade Unions to the Labour Party as necessarily beneficial. And 
once it is accepted that Union activity may not be thought beneficial 
by the industrial worker, the argument that its benefits demand his 
membership falls to the ground. For such benefits then become a matter 
of opinion. 

Then there is argument No. 2, from the employer’s standpoint. It is 
interesting to note that this argument was called in aid by the London 
Passenger Transport Board in announcing their ‘ closed shop ’ decision. 
But even if it is a convenience to an employer, that does not conclude 
the matter. The State, inter alia in the Factory Acts, has imposed in the 
interest of the industrial worker many limitations upon the employer’s 
convenience. And it must not be forgotten that payment of union dues 
involves a reduction in a man’s net earnings. The convenience of the 
employer is insufficient reason to compel a man to join a voluntary body 
with whose whole conduct of its affairs he may happen to disagree. But 
in fact such an arrangement does not protect the employer from labour 
trouble. The overwhelming majority of the recent strikes which have 
caused so much loss and inconvenience have been ‘ unofficial strikes.’ 
That is to say, they have been in breach of agreements made by the 
management with the official Union leaders. These latter have failed to 
‘deliver the goods.’ Sometimes the root cause has been a struggle for 
power between official and unofficial leadership within the Unions. The 
closed shop is no guarantee against this type of stoppage. Indeed, the 
‘conscription ’ into a union of numbers of men who, ex hypothesi, did 
not wish to join it must tend to increase these internal difficulties. 
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The third argument is based upon the alleged unfairness of dis- 
crimination in this matter between public and private employers. There 
is, in many cases, the distinction that the public authority is a monopoly, 
secured by the State against competition. This distinction has substance. 
If, for example, one of the 860 colliery companies now awaiting execution 
lays down that all its employees shall join the National Union of Mine- 
workers or be dismissed, a miner who doesn’t want to join that Union 
can go and work with another company which does not impose such a 
condition. But once the National Coal Board is installed in its monopoly 
position, if it were to impose such a condition the miner would have to 
choose between joining this Union or abandoning his trade. And with the 
prospect of nationalisation, and the consequent erection of State mono- 
polies in many industries, this prospect becomes increasingly formidable. 
But the objection must be faced that there do exist in this country 
companies which are de facto, if not de jure, monopolies. And from the 
point of view of the employee there is not much difference. But in their 
case there is another consideration. Whereas public authorities, and 
here in particular the case of the local authority is relevant, are affected 
by ‘ political ’ considerations, the big company is much more affected by 
‘ business ’ considerations. There is therefore less risk of the company 
using the ‘ closed shop’ as a means of supporting political manceuvres, 
and of its altering this policy as the result of political changes. This is a 
question which I will deal with more fully below, and in any event this 
is not a distinction which can be stressed too far, as it is conceivable 
that big monopoly companies might in some degree act for ‘ political ’ 
reasons. But the question remains to be discussed as to whether such 
companies should be permitted to impose the closed shop. The Legisla- 
ture has often interfered with freedom of contract between employer and 
employed, in the interests of the well-being of the latter. The Truck 
Acts are an example. And if it is accepted that it is improper to compel 
a man to join involuntarily a voluntary body, then in my view that 
principle is also applicable in the case of private employers. And I think 
that this is particularly so in cases in which such private employers are 
in a monopoly or quasi-monopoly position. The answer therefore to the 
charge that the Act of 1927 discriminated unfairly against public bodies 
is that legislation should be introduced to restore the prohibition upon 
them and to impose it on all other employers. 

So far I have dealt with this question mainly from the point of view 
of the man or woman who does not for some reason, good or bad, desire 
to join a union at all or a particular union. But the matter has broader 
aspects. It is largely by reason of historical accident that the Trade 
Union movement in this country has been closely linked with a particular 
political party. There is no inevitable connection between negotiations 
by the organised workers in an industry with their employers on conditions 
of work—which was the original function of the Unions—and the pro- 
pagation of Socialist doctrine. In the United States, for example, both 
the C.I.0. and the A.F.L., which are the major federations of Unions, 
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consider themselves free at any election to give their support to which- 
ever of the political parties appears most helpful to the interests of their 
members. But in England the Trade Union Congress has committed 
itself to the Labour Party, which is in certain aspects no more than the 
political aspect of the Trade Union movement. Political power is thus 
one of the Trade Union Congress’ declared objects. And when a Labour 
Government is in office, that object is achieved. The Trade Union 
movement sends its representatives to the Peace Conference. When the 
Government rations bread, the Trade Union Congress decides what 
classes of workers require more than the basic ration. Power corrupts, 
and so does bad company. There are many symptoms of the ‘ one party 
state’ mentality passing by contagion from Socialist intellectuals to 
union bosses. 

That the closed shop movement is a manifestation of this heightened 
appetite for power has been argued from an unexpected quarter. In 
The Times of September 10th, Mr. Bob Edwards, the National Chairman 
of the Independent Labour Party is reported as having commented to a 
meeting in London on the closed shop movement as follows. ‘ You can 
move very easily towards a totalitarian State where you have a few 
Labour leaders dominating the country. The move in London to wipe 
out of existence a new group of trade unionists should be resisted by all 
decent trade unionists whatever their allegiance may be.’ Many people 
who have few other views in common with Mr. Edwards would agree with 
his analysis. The future of the Trade Unions in the State is a question of 
vast importance. That the Union bosses desire to domineer and dominate 
is becoming increasingly apparent. But in supporting the Socialist 
party and the Socialist conception of the State it may well be that they 
have cut their own throats. The free play of industrial bargaining is 
difficult to visualise in a nationalised industry controlled and owned 
directly or indirectly by the State. But where all workers in that industry 
are conscripted into one Union the position of the individual becomes 
still more equivocal. Either the Government becomes by reason of the 
political success of the Labour Party the tool of the unions for the carrying 
out of the policy of the Union leaders or the Unions themselves become 
the instruments of the Government and its subordinate boards for the 
control and discipline of the workers. Either way, the free marketing of 
his labour by a free man disappears. And the unions themselves will 
have borne out F. S. Oliver’s dictum that ‘the idea gives birth to the 
organisation, and the organisation then kills the idea.’ 

The union leaders seem to have failed to apprehend one danger of 
the closed shop in a Socialist State. Where more than one Union exists 
in a nationalised industry, if the closed shop is applied, it will be for the 
State or its agents to say for which of these unions the shop will be 
closed. The steel industry and the railways may well produce examples 
of this. The State may well designate the Union which can best guarantee 
docile acceptance of the State’s decrees. Or it may choose the Union 
with the strongest political pull. But neither will necessarily assist the 
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workers in the industry. And without waiting for the Socialist State an 
analogous situation could arise to-day so far as local authorities are 
concerned. If the example of Edmonton is followed, local authorities 
with Conservative majorities may be tempted to retaliate by excluding 
members of unions affiliated to the Trade Union Congress from employ- 
ment under the authority, and might impose a similar condition on 
applicants for municipal contracts. In Labour-controlled authorities the 
question of which union is to be so privileged could provoke a bitter 
political battle. None of these developments could benefit anybody, but 
the closed shop movement makes all of them possible. 

In the final analysis the present situation is the logical consequence of 
the original false step which the Trade Union movement took when it 
went into politics. It is instinctive in politicians to seek to destroy rivals. 
The desire for the closed shop is in essence the desire for a complete 
political machine. And many of the independent or ‘ breakaway’ 
unions which the Congress Unions desire to crush owe their existence 
to the refusal of their members to be part of the Labour Party. Some are 
anti-Socialists. More are people who think that party politics is not a 
function of sound unionism. Others have had experience of the way in 
which certain of the big unions conduct their affairs, and prefer other 
ways. But the present controversy is a double tragedy. It is a personal 
tragedy for many individuals, some 4,000 under the London Passenger 
Transport Board alone, for whom it involves dilemma and hard economic 
compulsion. For the Trade Union movement it involves bitterness and 
injustice and inevitably weakness in the long run. The Trade Union 
movement in this country has majestic achievements to its credit ; and 
its efficient functioning is a national necessity both for the purpose of the 
efficient conduct of industry and for the prevention of oppression and 
injustice. But to regain its moral authority, and to diminish the 
hostility which it is arousing, it requires to abandon the interlocked 
temptations of party politics and compulsion. For this it needs states- 
manship. And this is tragically lacking. 

JouN Boyp-CaRPENTER. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS * 


I was in India when I first heard that Cineguild were proposing to 
film Great Expectations. It was a far cry from my office-hut under a 
banyan tree at Barrackpore to the Hundred of Hoo in Kent, but gaps of 
this kind are easily bridged and it immediately occurred to me that this 
piece of intelligence from the film world meant that at long last an answer 
would be forthcoming to a question which had seriously vexed the souls 
of ardent Dickensians. 


‘If there is one thing on which the professors of Dickens topography are 
agreed, it is that the village of Cooling on the Thames and Medway marshes is 
the actual village in which Pip and the Gargerys lived . . . and a reference to 
Forster’s Life confirms their faith.’ 


Charles Dickens Jnr., when he wrote these words in an 1896 issue of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, was over-optimistic. Even as he penned them, 
the late Colonel W. Laurence Gadd may well have been making one of 
his notable sorties across the marsh to Egypt Bay in order to prove that 
Lower Higham and not Cooling was the rightful claimant, while the late 
Mr. Edwin Harris was probably hard at work on the case for Hoo St. 
Werburgh. 

Pip’s village, it will be remembered, though unnamed in Great Expecta- 
tions, is described in considerable detail. It possessed a forge (Joe 
Gargery’s), a windmill, a finger post, a saw-pit, a wheelwright’s shop (Mr. 
Hubble’s), a general shop (kept by Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt), an inn 
(the Three Jolly Bargemen), a church with a steeple, and a churchyard 
where the tombstone of Pip’s father and mother stood and where Pip’s 
five little brothers lay under the five small lozenge-shaped stones which 
gave the family’s only male survivor the impression that they had all 
been born ‘on their backs with their hands in their trouser-pockets, 
and had never taken them out in this state of existence.’ 

The situation of the village plays an important part in the action of 
the story. 

It lay ‘on the flat in-shore among the alders and pollards, a mile or 
more from the church’; and Pip himself gives a general description of 
its setting : 


‘Ours was the marsh country, down by the river, within, as the river 
wound, twenty miles of the sea. . . . I found out for certain . . . that the 
dark flat wilderness beyond the churchyard, intersected with dykes and 
mounds and gates, with scattered cattle feeding on it, was the marshes ; and 
that the low leaden line beyond was the river; and that the distant savage 
lair, from which the wind was rushing, was the sea...’ 


1 This article is an excerpt from a forthcoming book, The Hundred of Hoo, which will 
be published by Constable & Co. Ltd. in 1947. 
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It is certain that Charles Dickens set his story in the Hoo Peninsula, 
an outbye corner of Kent between the Thames and the Medway, a 
district which the novelist knew well and of which he was extremely fond. 
But there are, or have been, three main schools of thought regarding the 
identity of the ‘ actual village ’ in which Pip lived. 

There was the Cooling school, supported by Mr. Henry Smetham 
(author of Rambles Round Churches), by two of Dickens’ sons, and by 
Forster and Dolby, his biographers. There was the Lower Higham school, 
sponsored by Colonel Gadd (author of Great Expectations Country). And 
there was the Hoo St. Werburgh school, established by Mr. Edwin Harris 
(author of The Hundred of Hoo and its Dickens Associations). 

Cooling and Lower Higham face the Thames marshes; Hoo St. 
Werburgh looks on to the Medway. 

To take the last first. 

In Hoo St. Werburgh Mr. Harris succeeded in identifying, to his own 
satisfaction, the church with the steeple, the finger post, the windmill, 
the saw-pit, the general shop and all the rest of the known features of 
the village which Dickens described, features which, it must be admitted, 
could be found in most of the villages in the neighbourhood. More 
impressive is his claim that the originals of the gibbet and the convict 
hulk, which figure in the story, must have been taken by the novelist 
from the Medway and not from the Thames marshes, for it is a fact that 
when Dickens was a boy and lived in Chatham three Noah-ark like hulks, 
used as floating prisons, lay in the Medway off Upnor Castle and he must 
often have seen the gibbet which stood on the adjoining Upnor marsh. 
Mr. Harris clinches his case for the south as opposed to the north side of 
the Hoo Peninsula by quoting a passage which occurs in the course of the 
description of the convict hunt : 


‘... Presently we saw other torches kindled at some distance behind us, 
and others on the marshes on the opposite bank of the river.’ 


The author of The Hundred of Hoo and it8 Dickens Associations points 
out that when Joe, Pip, Mr. Wopsle and the soldiers were out looking 
for the escaped convicts visibility was bad—it was sleeting—and he 
suggests that under these conditions the search party could not have 
seen torches on the further side of the Thames, whereas torches would 
have been visible across the narrower Medway. 

This argument has never, as far as I am aware, been satisfactorily 
countered, but I am inclined to think that, while Dickens may well have 
borrowed certain specific features from Hoo St. Werburgh and its neigh- 
bourhood, the real issue lies between Cooling and Lower Higham. 

The case for Cooling rests on local tradition—I for one was brought 
up on the belief that Cooling was Pip’s village ; on the lozenge-shaped 
gravestones in Cooling churchyard ; on the recollections of Dickens’ sons 
and on those of his biographers ; and on a mass of less important evidence 
collected by Mr. Smetham. 

There is no doubt that Charles Dickens got the idea of ‘ the five little 
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lozenges, each about a foot and a half long’ from the lozenge or coffin- 
shaped gravestones in Cooling churchyard. Even Colonel Gadd, stern 
protagonist of Lower Higham, admits as much ; and there they stand to 
this day, thirteen of them, commemorating thirteen little late eighteenth- 
century Comports who lived—though the longest that any one of them 
survived was seventeen months—at Cooling Castle and at Decoy House 
nearby. 

Then there is the vexed question of the forge. 

Just as there is general agreement that Dickens borrowed the gibbet 
and the convict hulk from the Medway marshes on the south side of the 
Hoo Peninsula and the lozenge stones from Cooling, so it is admitted that 
his description of Joe Gargery’s forge was based on the forge belonging 
to one Mullinder of Chalk, a village lying between the Hundred of Hoo 
and the town of Gravesend. Mullinder’s forge fulfils all the necessary 
conditions, the novelist is known to have been familiar with it and both 
Mr. Smetham and Colonel Gadd accepted this identification. 

But that did not prevent the author of Rambles Round Churches from 
conducting prolonged investigations with the object of proving that, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Cooling, now forgeless, did in 
fact possess a smithy of its own. 

The name of the Cooling inn, The Horseshoe and Castle, gave him a 
clue and, undeterred by Colonel Gadd’s unkind observation that the sign 
of The Blue Boar on a public house should not necessarily be taken as 
implying that a cerulean pig had at one time inhabited the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Smetham set to work to go through the old title deeds of Cooling 
property, discovering in the course of his researches that one of the 
houses adjoining the churchyard had in fact been called The Forge. 

An interesting but, under the circumstances, a fruitless discovery. 

Mr. Smetham also attached weight to the view from Cogling church- 
yard. 

Dickens, he claimed, in making Pip describe this view, specifically 
mentioned the marsh, the low leaden line of the river, and the distant 
sayage lair that was the sea. All three can, or could, so he argued, be 
seen from Cooling churchyard, whereas from Lower Higham churchyard, 
Cooling’s principal rival, only the marshes and a very short stretch of the 
river are visible. 

Finally he attacked two of the arguments advanced against Cooling 
by the Lower Higham school. The suggestion that Cooling, as a village, 
is too small to fulfil the conditions postulated in Great Expectations he 
dismissed as fallacious in as much as he showed that the place had 
diminished in population since the days in which the story was set ; and 
he scouted the suggestion that if Dickens had had Cooling in mind he 
would have made some mention of the ruins of the castle—the village’s 
most prominent feature. Cloisterham, in Edwin Drood, he pointed out, 
is generally admitted to be Rochester, and the novelist had no scruples 
in inventing a weir which he described as being adjacent to the town, 
whereas the nearest weir to Rochester is, in fact, miles away at Allington. 
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If Dickens was prepared to insert features, he must also have been 
capable of leaving them out. 

Before considering the pro-Cooling testimony of Dickens’ sons and of 
two of the novelist’s biographers, it may be well to look at'the case for 
Lower Higham as outlined by Colonel Gadd. 

If Mr. Smetham spent lorg hours poring over Cooling title deeds, the 
Colonel walked over every yard of the ground covered by the action of 
the story. 

His findings, as set out in Great Expectations Country, have nothing 
tentative about them. 

Of all the churches in the Hoo Peninsula, as he claims, only the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Lower Higham, fulfils the essential condition of 
‘a desolate church lying out among the marshes,’ a mile or more from 
the village to which it belongs. 

Cooling church, admittedly, is in the middle of the ‘ village,’ and lies 
half a mile back from the marshes proper. Lower Higham church, on 
the other hand, is, as the Colonel points out, exactly the right distance 
from Chequers Street and Gore Street—the two hamlets which go to 
make up the village of Lower Higham—and, in pre-railway days, the wet 
marsh came right up to its churchyard wall. 

From this starting-point the author of Great Expectations Country 
branches out in two directions. First he proceeds to identify the known 
features of Pip’s village with features which exist or used to exist in 
Chequers Street and Gore Street, and then he embarks on an elaborate 
survey of the surrounding marsh country with the object of proving that 
it is only by taking Lower Higham as the centre or starting-point that 
times, distances and objects encountered en route can be made to tally 
exactly as between the text of Great Expectations and conditions ‘ on the 
ground.’ 

He is very certain of his facis and very sweeping in his condemnation 
of similar identifications in regard to Cooling. As he wrote in the 
Dickensian : 

* The description of the church and village in the book have no resemblance 
to the hamlet of Cooling (which has never been a village) but happen to be an 
almost exact picture of Lower Higham. And this is not a mere matter of 
opinion, but something that may be verified by anybody.’ 


Sweeping assertions are a feature of this particular literary contro- 
versy. 

Colonel Gadd’s claim that, if Lower Higham is accepted as Pip’s 
village, the various excursions, walks and journeys described in Great 
Expectations can be followed on the ground ‘ almost with the accuracy of 
a guide book ’ is impressively worked out. 

In Great Expectations Country the reader is taken over the surrounding 
countryside almost yard by yard, and his progress is timed with a stop- 
watch ; down the road from the village to the church, round the church- 
yard with a glance into the church porch, out on to the marsh through 
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the gate in the churchyard wall, on to the ditch where the convicts were 
found locked in mortal combat (a little to the east of the present road to 
Cliffe and short of Cliffe fort), and so along the sea wall to the hut and 
the landing-stage at Egypt Bay where, in the story, the convict hulk was 
moored, ‘ lying out a little way from the mud of the shore, like a wicked 
Noah’s Ark.’ And even if the hulk was borrowed by Charles Dickens from 
the Medway on the other side of the Peninsula, Colonel Gadd can show 
that, at one time, a derelict vessel did in fact lie off this particular stretch 
of marsh. It was used as a coastguards’ depét and there was a rough 
landing-stage and a wooden guard hut at the very spot at which the 
novelist places them in Great Expectations. 

In similar fashion, and in company with the Colonel, we can make the 
journey with Pip from Rochester to Lower Higham, and on from Lower 
Higham, past the smoking lime kiln (now in ruins) to the sluice gate 
where Pip all but met his death at the hands of Orlick. 

Last but not least there are two other landmarks mentioned in the 
book, the beacon by which the sailors steered, and the mound of the Old 
Battery where Pip tried to impart his small store of book learning to Joe. 

There used to be a beacon on the edge of the marsh, in exactly the 
right place in relation to Lower Higham ; and the Colonel was able to 
identify the Battery Mound as occupying the site on which Cliffe fort was 
built by General Gordon in 1869 or ’70, again correctly placed vis-a-vis 
Lower Higham and incorrectly in relation to Cooling. 

Now for the sons and biographers. 

Forster, in his Life wrote : 


‘ To another drearier churchyard, itself forming part of the marshes beyond 
the Medway, he [Charles Dickens] often took his friends to show them the 
dozen small tombstones of various. sizes, adapted to the respective ages of a 
dozen small children of one family, which he made part of the story of Great 
Expectations. . . . It is strange as I transcribe the words with what wonderful 
vividness they bring back the very spot on which we stood, when he said he 
meant to make it the scene of the opening of the story—Cooling Castle ruins and 
the desolate church lying out among the marshes seven miles from Gad’s Hill.’ 


Faced with the pro-Cooling evidence of this passage, Colonel Gadd 
took refuge in the argument that whereas Dickens may have told his 
future biographer that he intended to make Cooling the scene of the novel 
which he was planning he must in fact have changed his mind and decided 
to draw the picture of Pip’s village from Lower Higham, a village with 
which he was also well acquainted, for Lower Higham was his parish 
church when he lived at Gad’s Hill House. 

On the other hand, there is Dolby’s account, in Charles Dickens as I 
Knew Him, which refers to a period after Great Expectations had been 
written : 


‘Many a misty walk we took to the marshes at Cooling, that we might get 
a realistic notion of the dreariness and loneliness of the scenes in Great Expecta- 
tions, made famous by Pip and the convict.’ 
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Just so, Colonel Gadd argues. It is possible to gain an idea of the 
marsh country from a visit to Cooling, but that does not prove that 
Cooling was Pip’s village. 

It was after the publication of the pro-Lower Higham Great Expecta- 
tions Country that the late Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, the novelist’s 
sixth son, discharged a broadside in the Dickensian of January, 1925 : 


‘Colonel Gadd is altogether wrong in placing Lower Higham as the scene 
in which the opening part of Great Expectations is laid. The scene is laid at 
Cooling castle and the church is Cooling church—Lower Higham is quite out 
of the question. I know this for an absolute fact, having often walked through 
all that marsh country with my father and we have together looked down upon 
the little gravestones in Cooling churchyard. . . . Colonel Gadd’s confident 
assertion is based entirely upon a wrong inference, which he appears to have 
drawn from the descriptions in the book.’ 


There the matter rested and there it might well have been allowed to 
rest but for Cineguild’s decision. 

As soon as I returned to England I bombarded the company with 
enquiries. Were they, I asked, intending to shoot scenes ‘ on location’ 
and, if so, upon which of the Hundred of Hoo villages had their choice 
fallen ? 

Nothing could have been kinder than the replies which I received. 

Expert opinion, I was told, had been sought by the producers and 
Colonel Gadd’s Great Expectations Country had been recommended as the 
last and most authoritative word on the novel’s topography. 

But a victory for Lower Higham was not to be won as easily as that. 

A preliminary reconnaissance, it subsequently transpired, had ruled 
Colonel Gadd’s horse out of the race. Telegraph poles, a railway 
line, and new buildings had encroached fatally on the scene, destroying 
the essential sense of loneliness and desolation and since for the purposes 
of the story it was necessary in the all important churchyard shots to 
achieve an eerie atmosphere, with a whistling wind, knocking branches, 
and a general impression of a nettle infested wilderness, it was decided 
to construct an appropriate church and churchyard in the Company’s 
studios at Denham. 

But all was not lost. 

Mullinder’s forge at Cliffe proving equally unsuitable, the Company, 
with commendable enterprise, advanced into the Hundred of Hoo and in 
mid-winter and on St. Mary’s Marshes erected a replica of Gargery’s 
house and forge on a spot where no house stands or ever has stood. 

If cinema audiences want to see what a typical stretch of Hundred of 
Hoo marsh looks like, they will see it in the resulting film. The genuine 
article and no deception. 

The various incidents in the pursuit of the convicts also have been 
photographed ‘on location,’ but on the Medway and not on the Thames 
marshes, a stretch of mud and ooze near Colemouth Creek off the Isle of 
Grain being one of the sites selected ; while the filming of Magwich’s 
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attempted escape involved the cast in the most exciting adventures on 
the Long Reach stretch of the Medway near Bishop’s Ness island. 

And finally, towards the end of the film, Pip’s picnic with Joe and the 
second Mrs. Joe is shown as taking place near a landmark which I know 
very well indeed—the rotting, weed-grown remains of a barge on the 
edge of the river near Hoo Salt Marshes. 

So, as far as the great controversy goes, the finished film will main- 
tain an attitude of strict impartiality. Colonel Gadd would have been 
pleased that his book was recommended by ‘the authorities’; Mr. 
Harris would have been delighted that the Medway side of the Peninsula 
has got a good showing; Mr. Smetham overjoyed that Lower Higham 
is not portrayed as Pip’s village. But the main thing, I feel, is that the 
marshes will have their rightful place in the screen version of the story 
which they so essentially inspired. 

The Hundred of Hoo marshes are, perhaps, an acquired taste. But 
how well Dickens described them ! 

One Saturday morning in mid-winter I struck out westward from All- 
hallows, walking for a mile or more along the sea-wall. It was low tide 
and the scene was cheerless enough, with a great stretch of river ooze 
running up to the earth-banked, stone faced barrier. 

Then I turned my back on the river and began walking across the 
stretch of green turf with its over-fluff of beige, dead looking grass. 


‘. . . the flat dark wilderness . . . intersected with dykes and mounds 
and gates, with scattered cattle feeding on it.’ 


Add to that picture a few concrete dragons’ teeth, mouldering along 
the edge of the sea-wall, rolls of barbed wire rusting in the fleets, warning 
notices about the presence of dangerous mines, an occasional hare and a 
covey or two of partridges, and Charles Dickens’ description of the Hoo 
marshes in winter time stands as well for to-day as it did for the age in 
which he set his famous story. 

RaLPH ARNOLD. 








ARGENTINE COUNTERPOINT 


UntiL 1939, the Argentines who visited Europe were known for their 
lavish personal expenditure (the number of suits that they would order 
in the West End and dresses in the Place Vendéme), for their elegant 
lounging at expensive hotels, and for their patronage of European art, 
letters and bloodstock. These luxury visitors knew France and Italy 
better than their own country, which many of them despised as being 
merely a source of income. They imported European pictures and 
furniture, lecturers and governesses, fashions and architecture. Their 
sons were sent to British or German schools and universities. Their 
daughters were ‘ finished ’ in France and Switzerland. They never wore 
or possessed any article manufactured in Argentina. They paid British 
cattlemen to manage their estancias. They spoke French and English 
among themselves. The only districts of Argentina with which they were 
acquainted were Buenos Aires, a fashionable seaside resort, and one or two 
inland watering-places. 

The six years of war in Europe compelled the more prosperous classes 
to remain west of the Atlantic. Motor roads were constructed from the 
capital to the Chaco, the Andes, and South ; and internal air lines began 
to operate. Argentine industry developed with tremendous rapidity, 
and those who formerly would not be seen wearing locaJly made suits and 
shoes are now accustomed to the label ‘industria Argentina’ in their 
clothes. Most of the world-known brands of household commodities are 
now produced in the suburbs of Buenos Aires, and at least 80 per cent. 
of the articles sold in the big British stores of the Republic are of local 
origin. Goods of Argentine manufacture are exported throughout the 
continent and to South Africa and Europe. A new era has begun, and is 
producing a new type of Argentino. 

He is (let us say), tall, forty-five, corpulent, rubicund. Although, 
when visiting London, he wears a well-tailored lounge-suit, you can 
discern that he would be at home in bombachas (the loose cotton trousers 
of the gaucho), and that he would swing easily on to the back of a horse. 
The skin around his small eyes is finely wrinkled from long days spent in 
the glare of the plains. For twenty years he worked in the pampa ; sold 


machinery and fuel oil to distant farms, sugar refineries and quebracho . 


factories ; bought and sold cattle ; jogged all day on a horse or in a Ford 
van across the prairie ; slept hot siestas in a hammock slung in the shade 
of a porch, and spent long evenings under the ombu, drinking mate or 
wine with the men of the country, playing the guitar, and singing tango. 
Then for ten years he worked in the frigorificos and warehouses of Buenos 
Aires ; made money and lost it; learned to wear flashy clothes, drink 
cocktails, visit night clubs, and frequent the stock exchange. Thus he 
became an all-round modern Argentino, knowing his homeland in all its 
great variety and wealth. He was ready for the New Age of 1946. He 
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backed Perén ‘ against Braden ’ at the elections, and he is now travelling 
across Europe—not, as did his predecessors, to visit the sights and dazzle 
the natives of the Old World, but to invest Argentine money in European 
industry and to secure capital goods for the factories of the River Plate. 

He is a new man and feels ‘ on top of the world.’ Full of the vitality 
of the open spaces, deeply and constantly conscious of the immensity of 
Argentina’s resources and opportunities, he travels cheerfully and tire- 
lessly. His parents were Irish and he speaks some English ; but he has 
no respect whatever for the Old World, no desire to look at ancient 
monuments or to buy antiques, finds British women too lax in their morals, 
has read no European literature except that which appears in the daily 
newspapers of Buenos Aires, and is politely scornful of the general poverty 
and shabbiness east of the Atlantic. The war? Oh! if countries will be 
so stupid as to wage war, that is their own affair. Argentina was too wise 
to become involved in such sordid and devastating madness. The future ? 
The future belongs in a high degree to Argentina because of her natural 
advantages, her youthful energy in a weary and war-damaged world, 
and her newly-born nationalist movement, in which (he maintains) all 
sections of the population—except a few despicable agitators and a 
handful of reactionary capitalists—are united. 

He is full of optimism. Everyone, he says, wants to sell goods to 
Argentina. Everyone wishes to purchase Argentine raw materials. In 
Europe he has been treated ‘like a king.’ Everywhere his stock remark, 
‘Why don’t you stand up to the U.S.A., as we have done ?’ has been 
applauded. His small, lively eyes, accustomed to the wide and shim- 
mering horizons of the pampa, are now directed towards even greater and 
rosier distances : a boundless vista of prosperity in which Argentina shall 
be ‘ free of foreign investors and of the Anglo-Saxon clerks who strut 
around as though it belonged to them ’ ; a golden future in which Argen- 
tina shall be self-supporting, an acknowledged Great Power, undisputed 
leader of the whole Latin American world, whose puppet Governments 
shall receive their directives from the Casa Rosada ; a time of exuberant 
expansion. 

* * * 


In contrast to the new man of the Perén era, there stands (for example) 
the prominent doctor, middle-aged, a charming, gentle and distinguished 
figure, whose name is known in medical circles in many countries. His 
parents were Spaniards, but he was born and lives in Buenos Aires. He 
studied in Europe, and feels himself to be a citizen of the world. He is in 
the European cultural tradition. He looks upon the Argentine social 
aristocracy as barbarians, no matter how many European works of art 
and bibelots they may possess, and for him President Perén is a gangster. 
His mind has been nurtured on French, English and German literature. 
He has attended conferences in the capitals and university cities of all 
Europe. He corresponds with his colleagues abroad, reads their technical 
magazines, invites them to lecture to his own students in Argentina. 
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With him are a whole community of liberal-minded compatriots, who 
deplore the corruption of Argentine politics and education, and for whom 
the blatant materialism that prevails throughout their land is anathema. 

The doctor is sincerely fond of Argentina. He wants the country to 
be governed in the British parliamentary manner. He wishes to see 
acknowledged experts in charge of the technical departments of the 
administration. Schools and universities should be removed from the 
influence of politics. Living conditions for the workpeople of the towns 
and for the peasants of the interior should be vastly improved. The army 
should be reduced to the status of a police force. In foreign affairs, 
Argentina should collaborate openly and generously with the democracies. 
This attitude caused him great inconvenience during the war. Policemen 
attended his lectures at the University, and when the students demon- 
strated against the Government, he was deprived of his Chair. His 
house became a target for nationalist rioters. He received threatening 
letters and telephone calls. Some of his friends went into self-imposed 
exile, but he remained quietly at home, working, waiting for the storm to 
pass. When Perén won the presidential elections he was profoundly 
disappointed, but he does not expect the Golden Age of Peronismo to 
materialise. ‘A mirage,’ he says. 

The doctor believes that President Perén has over-estimated the 
strength of his own position. He considers that, in his attempt to force 
the pace in social, economic and international matters, the President is 
preparing for his country a period of real chaos : 


* You cannot afford to break all the rules, ignore all the precedents, brush 
aside all the experience of financial and political experts [says the doctor] 
unless you are omnipotent at home and abroad, and unless you possess some 
carefully prepared and proved system to replace that which you have destroyed 
or by-passed. The modern State is a delicate mechanism. Perén and the mob 
whom he has inspired do not realise that finance and foreign policy cannot be 
conducted with the same technique of threats and bribery as an electoral 
campaign. Perén himself is drunk with success. Until now he has never 
failed. He imagines that he is incapable of failure ; that he can dictate new 
rules for banks, commerce, universities; that, because there are various 
potential customers for our raw materials, he can demand whatever he wants, 
no matter how outrageous it may be, from foreign governments, economic 
missions and shareholders. If, under pressure of events, he were to compromise, 
he would lose the support of the hooligans to whom he promised a relentless 
attack upon the pre-Perén way of life (which was indeed far from perfect). 
When criticism is offered, he compares himself, not to Hitler, Mussolini and 
Franco, but to Napoleon—with a reminder that he has 500,000 proletarians 
(“and with me, that makes a million ”’) ready to enforce his will. He is a 
clever man, but a spoilt child and a gangster simultaneously. He will crash, 
because he has no respect for the past and for the experience of the technical 
specialists, and because he has alienated, insulted and boycotted all the men 
and women who are most expert in national affairs and who have the interests 
of the nation most truly at heart. 

‘Of course [continues the doctor] Argentine politics were already in a 
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condition of decay and corruption before Perén touched them, but this self- 
created General has intensified the malaise. He has suppressed the professional 
politicians, but he has given us instead a Police State. He has decided to 
“ liberate ” us from foreign economy, but in so doing he has antagonised the 
Powers whose sympathetic collaboration we most urgently need. He has 
handed over the administration to a gang of ambitious and inexperienced 
ruffians ; let loose the riff-raff of Avellaneda in the streets of our capital city to 
intimidate us; promised such fantastic advantages to his proletarians, that 
if he remains President there can only be social revolution ; rendered impossible 
the reconstruction, of our education on liberal lines ; and placed in the heads 
of the least responsible of our young citizens ideas of easy grandeur and 
arrogance that will wreck our land as surely as Nazism destroyed Germany.’ 


* * * 


The workers, peasants, clerks and shop assistants, the lesser business- 
men and smallholders, the big financial, commercial and landowning 
families, the military and the Church: they are split into two camps 
to-day : behind Perén, and behind the European democratic idea, which 
comes down from the British Parliament, the French Revolution, and 
the Fathers of the Republic (Sarmiento, Mitre, etc.). 

During the past year the most powerful social element has been the 
working-class, which may be said to have come into being only recently, 
as a result of (a) the increased industrialisation of the war period, (6) the 
infiltration of European revolutionary ideas, and (c) the brilliant oppor- 
tunism of Perén himself. Perén was the first Argentine military-political 
demagogue to recognise that the workers were the most dissatisfied, 
homogeneous and inarticulate force in the land, and therefore ideal 
companions for a political adventure. Upon this fertile human basis the 
Perén State, with all its vitality and all its defects, is being constructed. 
With the workers, march thousands of young men and women of the 
lower middle class who have been persuaded that Argentina is now richer 
and greater than ever before, and that only an unpatriotic subservience 
to the old ideals of European civilisation (and to the interests of the 
wealthy families and companies whose possessions are linked with that 
antediluvian way of life), has been holding the country back from its 
rightful place of leadership in the Western World. Against this coalition 
of proletariat and lower-bourgeois youth there is at present no organised 
force—but only a widespread nostalgia and anxiety. 


‘J.C. pet VALLE.’ 


Vou, CXL—No, 836 











THE BALLAD AND SOCIETY 


One day in 1937 a young poet is reading his poems aloud to another 
Serbian poet in Ochrid. A Yugoslav priest overhears: ‘ Verses, tut ! 
tut!’ he exclaims. ‘It’s all right to make up a song in one’s head, 
but to write it down, you can’t tell me that’s not a waste of time.’ ! 
That gives us a sufficient approach to the Ballad. There has been much 
fluctuation of opinion as to what exactly a ballad is and whence it arose. 
At first it was thought to be a song composed and sung by a minstrel 
(travelling, or at Court). That opens the door to the widest of classifica- 
tions, and allows ‘ Q.’, in his Oxford Book of English Ballads, to refuse 
an exact definition and to include many charming poems which no one 
can call ballads : in answer to the question ‘ What is a Ballad ? ’ he says 
it is ‘ About the dead hour o’ the night/ She heard the bridles ring,’ or 
‘In somer when the shawes be sheyna,/ And leves be large and long,’ etc. 
—in other words, there is no definition: you must feel it. But the 
Romantics came along and gave us their account. The brothers Grimm 
declared ‘das volk dichtet’ (‘the folk wrote it’), and Herder went 
further: ‘Art came along, and extinguished nature. . . . Aforetime 
these songs rang out in a living circle sung to the harp and animated by 
the voice, the vigour and the courage of the singer or poet ; now (sc. with 
the appearance of printing) they stood fixed in black and white, prettily 

printed on—rags! . . . Nature made man free, joyous, singing ; art and 

institutions make him self-contained, distrustful, dumb.’ Since then 

experts have modified this easy view, but enough of it remains for Child 

to say, ‘ Though they do not “ write themselves ” as William Grimm has 

said, though a man and not a people composed them, still the author 

counts for nothing, and it is not by mere accident, but with the best 

reason, that they have come down to us anonymous.’ And Profersor 

Kittredge substantially agrees : ‘ He (the author) is not, like the artistic 

poet among us, an exceptional figure with a message. . . . He takes no 

credit to himself, for he deserves none. What he does, many of his 

neighbours could do as well. Accordingly, he is impersonal without self- 

consciousness. He utters what everybody feels—he is a voice rather 

than a person.’ It is true that the latest opinions, e.g., of the Chadwicks’, 

Prof. E. K. Chambers, or Professor Entwistle, restore the individual 

author and allow bim to have been a minstrel. Yet the distinguishing 
features are still what Child declared—anonymous, simple, popular in 
appeal, basically choric, and allowing of much variation. 

As a clinching argument in favour of the old view it was alleged, e.g., 
by Professor Gummere, that the ballad tradition is now ‘ a closed book.’ 
Discoveries during the last thirty years or so, especially among the 
S. Appalachians, have modified this view, for not only have old ballad 
themes been preserved, with the usual local accretions, but new topical 


1 Rebecca West. Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, ii. 97. 
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ballads have been composed in the old style. Yet a similar decline in 
taste has been observed there as we shall discover in England and Scotland. 
Curiously, the music appears to have suffered less in transmission than the 
words : the old vigour of phrase has gone, and sentimentality has crept 
in, but the melodies, with all their variants, have remained. It would 
seem that this is largely due to the lack of attention paid to the music, 
which, unconsciously preserved, is thus little tampered with. Cecil Sharp 
observed that, among Scottish and American singers of folk-songs, the 
singer usually could not sing the tune apart from the words, and when he 
made a variation on the melody in one verse could not repeat it, but made 
up another, in the next : ‘ I gather that when singing a ballad, for instance, 
he is merely relating a story in a peculiarly effective way which he has 
learned from his elders, his conscious attention being wholly concentrated 
upon what he is singing.’ And finally it has been remarked that even 
where no ‘ magic of phrase ’ has been preserved, the variations on the old 
ballads have kept a good narrative structure—and this in American 
ballads of comparatively recent origin (Gerould : The Ballad of Tradition). 
So that not all variation, through process of time, has been deterioration. 

It is necessary, in view of popular confusion, to distinguish the Ballad 
proper from the ‘ broadside.’ (In the seventeenth and early. eighteenth 
centuries they were not always so distinguished.) Such Ballads as have 
grown from broadsides are poor jingles, and show their Grub Street 
parentage. They have not been submitted to the discipline of popular 
employment, that slow filtering process by which in the best times the 
true Ballad comes out clear and sweet. In the towns these broadsides 
are bad money driving out the good: but in the country, when they did 
circulate there, they did not contaminate the real local article. It is 
significant in the history of the English ballad that we can find many 
good Ballads coming from the North which must be of seventeenth- 
century origin, if not later, but nothing similar from London. It was only 
in the nineteenth century, with the gradual spread of primary education 
and the change of emphasis from the ear to the eye, that the genuine 
Ballad tradition was doomed. Perhaps the survival of the Ballad 
in America—Maine and New Brunswick—may encourage us to believe 
that it is not altogether dead : but their decline in stylistic vigour, their 
weakness and sentimentality, in spite of the continuance of the mode, 
is significant of changes in public literary values. As Gerould says, ‘ As 
long as there were homogeneous communities with relatively static 
populations, not easily affected by influences from outside, a tradition 
of good artistry had a chance to develop and to continue. ... As 
conditions changed—in England, through the operations of the ballad- 
monger, in America through a variety of causes—the effective power of 
taste declined ’ (op. cit., 264). 

It is not only, however, through the ballad-monger, the hack-writer 
of topical Broadsides, that the English Ballad taste declined. Percy gives 
us a good start for our examination of actual examples in his Reliques. 
A favourite old ballad (twice quoted in the Knight of the Burning Pestle) 
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as a matter of fact, from a stall copy of the seventeenth century, but it 
has something of the genuine ring about it. William has deserted 
Margaret and married another : 


Fair Margaret sat in her bower-window, 
A combing of her hair, 

And there she spy’d Sweet William and his bride, 
As they were riding near. 


Down she layd her ivory comb, 
And up she bound her hair ; 

She went her way forth of her bower, 
But never more did come there. 


Out of spite, her ghost appears to the married pair, and says: 


‘God give you joy, you two true lovers, 
In bride-bed fast asleep ; 
Loe I am going to my green grass grave, 
And am in my winding-sheet.’ 


When William wakes he tells his bride he has had a terrible dream 


‘I dreamed my bower was full of red swine, 
And my bride-bed full of blood.’ 


He goes to see her corpse, and Margaret’s brothers try to drive him from 
the funeral. But though he protests he has done nothing wrong in 
marrying another, for he was never vowed to Margaret, yet he cannot 
escape the toils of her griof : 


* Pray tell me then how much you'll deal 

Of your white bread and your wine ; 

So much as is dealt at her funeral today 
Tomorrow shall be dealt at mine.’ 


Fair Margaret dy’d today, today, 

Sweet William he dy’d the morrow ; 
Fair Margaret dy’d for pure true love, 

Sweet William he dy’d for sorrow. 


Bishop Percy gives this ballad, but only to prepare us for what he calls 
‘one of the most beautiful ballads in our own or any other language,’ 
a poem by one, David Mallet, based on the old one, but published as his 
own in 1724 as ‘ Margaret’s Ghost.’ Here are some specimens. 


‘ Twas at the silent solemn hour, 
When night and morning meet ; 
In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 


“Her face was like an April morn, 
Clad in a wintry cloud : 
And clay-cold was her lily hand, 
That held her sable shroud. 
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‘So shall the fairest face appear, 
When youth and years are flown : 
Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 


‘ This is the dark and dreary hour 
When injur’d ghosts complain ; 
Now yawning graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithless swain, etc. 


The good Bishop is entitled to his opinion, but it is noticeable not 
only that the language is weaker, but that Mallet has quite gratuitously 
added solemn generalisations of a trite nature ; and with strange insensi- 
tiveness he misses the graphic touch by which, in the original, William 
dies in spite of having broken no formal contract with Margaret. 


(‘ If I do kiss my jolly brown bride, 
I do but what is right ; 
For I made no vow to your sister dear, 
By day or yet by night.’) 


In other words, the old theme of romantic love pitted against, and 
defeating, contractual love is hinted at in the original poem, but has been 
altogether lost in the eighteenth-century rewriting of it. 

This leads us to a feature of the ballad which has been perhaps inade- 
quately noted : its setting within a clearly understood social convention 
which provides the stresses and strains necessary for the life of the story. 
Let us take one of the finest English ballads, ‘Childe Waters,’ and analyse 
it with this in view. A young woman, Ellen, comes to Child Waters one 
day and tells him she is expecting a child by him : 

My girdle of gold, which was too longe, 
Is now to short ffor me. 


And all is with one chyld of yours, 
I feele sturre att my side ; 

My gowne of greene, it is to strayght ; 
Before it was to wide. 


She longs to marry him, but he puts every difficulty in her way : she has 
to dress as his page, follow him through rough country on foot (he on 
horseback), and finally put up with the indignity of being ordered to join 
the footmen while he sits with the ladies, one of them his paramour. 
She, with loving deference, does not complain : 
‘TI doe see the hall now, Child Waters, 
That of redd gold shineth the tower ; 
God giue good then of your selfe, 
And of your paramoure ! ’ 


Finally he orders her to give his steed corn and hay, and when she goes 
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to do so she bears the child in the stable. He hears of this, and comes to 
find her, and now at last gives way to her love. 


Shee said, Lullabye, my owne deere child ! 
Lullabye, deere child, deere ! 

I wold thy father were a king, 
They mother layd on a beere ! 


‘ Peace now,’ he said, ‘ good Faire Ellen, 
And be of good cheere, I thee pray, 
And the bridall and the churching both, 
They shall bee upon one day.’ 


(‘ Q.’ in his Oxford book has made excisions in this as in other ballads, 
saying that he would rather bowdlerise them than ‘ withhold these 
beautiful things altogether from boy or maid.’ We should not, however, 
to-day be so squeamish ; and there is no real indelicacy in them.) Apart 
from its virtue as a lively and clearly told tale, the last stanza would 
gather up the tensions hinted at throughout the song, and come upon its 
hearers with an effective double assault. First, after the movement of 
pity accompanying poor Ellen on her trials (the accepted superiority of 
the male would tend to exempt Child Waters’ brutality from criticism) 
there would be the relaxation of anxiety, the smoothing of the taut, 
strained expression of sympathy and fear as to how the tale will end for 
her, by the happy solution. Even though such an end was expected the 
poem is so constructed as to carry its shock of feigned surprise. But 
cutting across that would be the—much slighter, yet still operative— 
movement of social condemnation: the situation ‘ ought,’ of course, 
never to have arisen, according to the current social code ; without that 
“ought not’ there would have been no tale worth the telling. This 
complication of an otherwise simple theme adds a different dimension, 
as it were, to the poignancy of the story. Now it is felt that Ellen’s case 
is more serious than that of the ordinary jilted lover. But left just like 
that it would have been an intolerable complication—a pull which ended 
in a rent—had it not been for the element of modification which appears, 
cumulatively throughout, but capitally in the last stanza: I mean, the 
emotional modification of laughter. 
It is there earlier : 


There were four and twenty faire ladyes 
Was playing at the chesse ; 

And Ellen, shee was the ffairest ladye, 
Must bring his horsse to grasse. 


And then bespake Child Waters sister, 
And these were the words said shee : 
‘You have the prettyest ffootpage, brother, 
That ever I saw with mine eye ; 


‘But that his belly is soe bigg, 
His girdle goes wondrous hye. . . . 
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But it is in the last stanza that all is resolved. Passed off as a jest—‘ the 
bridal and the churching both,/ They shall bee upon one day ’—the 
harmony is restored. Put into words, the contemporary comment might 
have been, unconsciously, ‘ Of course, we know he should never have put 
her in that condition: but she loved him well enough—look what she 
went through for him—-and in the end he does the right thing by her so 
al] is well. And after all, which of us doesn’t go a bit wrong some- 
times ...?’ It is against that background that we have, I think, to 
set the Ballads : and to do so is to see them gain enormously in depth and 
neatness. 

We can see the same result if we compare the early heroic epic with 
the English and Scottish Ballad tradition. It is true that there are 
elements of the ‘heroic’ in many of the Ballads—especially in the long 
straightforward battle stories, from the earliest, ‘Chevy Chase,’ to some 
of the late seventeenth-century Scottish songs of war. Andrew Lang 
said that the folk songs from which these Ballad collections originate have 
been as universally sung as the fairy story has been told ; that they bear 
traces of the survival of primitive creeds and primitive forms of imagina- 
tion ; that they are little influenced by Christianity or the higher poly- 
theistic religions ; and that they turn on the same incidents and repeat 
the same stories and machinery as the old fairy stories. We do not doubt 
such origin for them. But we do say that the particular corpus of British 
and Scottish Ballads which we possess achieved its formulation during the 
Christian era. (Fifteenth or sixteenth century seems a fairly safe date 
for their nucleation into something like the shape we know, even if a very 
few come from earlier times—a thirteenth-century MS. preserves the 
oldest, ‘ Judas ’—and even though some of the themes, such as the Robin 
Hood Ballads, or ‘ Sir Aldingar ’ or ‘ Queen Eleanor’s Confession,’ go back 
to thirteenth or even twelfth century times.) And we further say that 
their literary effectiveness derives at least in part from their appropriation 
into that Christian medium. There is a difference in ‘ feel’ between the 
early heroic epic which has come down to us unaffected—auncontaminated, 
if you will—by the Christian culture which supervened, and those Ballads 
in which ancient pagan elements have been built into and modified by the 
medieval schema ; and that difference in ‘ feel ’ is something more than 
just a difference in chronological maturity. The many Ballads of Robin 
Hood present us with a theme which is no doubt as old as Icelandic saga : 
the outlawed hero, honour among thieves, the stupidity of authority as 
represented by the Sheriff, etc. But what might have been a mere crude 
story of rivalry and alternating fortunes, does seem to have attained 
a deeper significance through the representation of such a rivalry as a 
more or less relative affair compared with the obedience due by both sides 
to a higher moral authority. We must be careful not to prove too much— 
not to prove more than can be obtained from a study of the Ballads them- 
selves along with a knowledge of their contextual development. And, 
therefore, we must leave aside those songs which have obviously been 
tampered with—altered, or added to, or officially given the ‘ nihil obstat ’ 
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of a pious conclusion : such as the last verse of ‘Robin Hood and The 
Monk ’ which, with no sort of relevance to what has gone before, observes 


Thus endes the talkiying of the munke 
And Robin Hode i-wysse ; 

God, that is ever a crowned kyng, 
Bryng us all to his blisse ! 


It still remains that the light-hearted, almost frivolous handling of life- 
and-death oppositions and adventures seems to be acceptable where else 
it might have been irritating or even shocking, within the larger whole 
of supernatural loyalties. And this wide framework is built up by the 
stratification of society. We can sense it behind Robin Hood’s catalogue, 
when he is directing his men whom to hunt and whom to spare : 


But loke ye do no husbonde harme, 
That tilleth with his ploughe. 


No more ye shall no gode yeman 
That walketh by grene-wode shawe ; 
Ne no knyght ne no squyer 
That wol be a gode felawe. 


These bisshoppes and these archebishoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde ; 

The hye sherif of Notyingham, 
Hym holde ye in your mynde. 


It is to be noted that this is no mere anticlericalism but a criticism of 
abuses derived, like Chaucer’s, precisely from a respect of ‘ degree’; and 
beneath it is the assumption that the degree, and the responsibility 
attaching to it, is of divine ordination. Something of a similar implication 
can be—more faintly—discerned in the Battle tales (sea or land), where 
the victors give the impression of acting, not simply for themselves but 
as in some sense agents of providence, or of ‘the right ’"—even if its 
application is limited to family circle and defined often by pre-Christian 
standards of the blood-feud, etc. The result is that a good deal of the 
medieval code of ‘ chivalry ’ has at least been inserted into, if it was not 
originally in, these rough, vigorous Ballads of fight, and with a deepening, 
not a weakening, effect. 

Let us take what might seem a more intractable instance, a very good, 
and very early, Ballad which has no obvious medieval Christian colouring : 
the tragic ‘Babylon’ (or ‘The Bonnie Banks o’ Fordie’). We must 
quote in full. 

There were three ladies lived in a bower 
Eh vow bonnie 

And they went out to pull a flower. 
On the bonnie banks o Fordie. 


They hadna pu’ed a flower but ane, 

(Eh vow, etc.) 
When up started to them a banisht man. 
(On the bonnie, etc.) 
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He’s taen the first sister by her hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 


‘It’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife ? ’ 

‘It’s I’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
But I'll rather die by your wee pen-knife.’ 


He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 
For to bear the red rose company. 


He’s taken the second ane by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 


‘It’s whether will ye be . . . ?’ etc. 
(Answer and murder as before). 


He’s taken the youngest ane by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 


Says, ‘ Will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife ? ’ 
‘T’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 

Nor will I die by your wee pen-knife. 


‘ For I hae a brother in this wood, 
And gin ye kill me, it’s he’ll kill thee.’ 


‘ What’s thy brother’s name ? come tell to me.’ 
‘ My brother’s name is Baby Lon.’ 


‘ O sister, sister, what have I done ! 
O have I done this ill to thee ! 


‘O since I’ve done this evil deed, 
Good sall never be seen 0 me.’ 


He’s taken out his wee pen-knife, 
And he’s twyned himsel o his ain sweet life. 


There is something quite elemental about this very simple and moving 
song. It is dramatic in structure, preserves the full choric participation, 
and shows signs even, perhaps of mimetic survival. (The ‘ taking by the 
hand ’ and ‘ turning about ’ look like, as Professor Gummere suggested, 
the stage directions of a play or the actions of a dance.) The concealment 
of the robber’s identity is well done and contributes much to the success 
of the melodrama. The three sisters can be paralleled, no doubt, in many 
other ballads : a threefold arrangement, three leagues, three raven, three 
brothers, etc., is very frequent. But it provides a most natural method 
of building up the plot with suspense. Finally, the horrible suggestion 
that what the robber has been trying to intimidate the three sisters into 
is, unknown to him, nothing less than incest—this suggestion does not 
occur till the robber’s identity has been revealed and the danger over. 
The effect of this is to cast a backward threat over the reminiscence of 
Vor. CXL—No., 836 H* 
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the plot (‘see what might have been ’), and thus combines the full horror 
of that particular breach of the social code, with a ‘ distancing ’ of it into 
the immediate past of unfulfilled possibility which makes it endurable. 
(Incest, or the threat of it, occurs in other Ballads—‘ Lady Isabel,’ 
‘Brown Robyn’s Confession,’ ‘The Bonny Hind,’ and ‘The King’s 
Dochter and Lady Jean ’—but however lightly it may at first sight appear 
to be treated, there is always an element of seriousness which heightens 
the plot.) Finally the whole poem may be analysed into five stages : 
Opening or mise en scéne ; two sisters threatened and killed ; third sister 
threatened and resistant ; revelation of the robber’s identity ; débacle. 
Here are the normal five acts of tragedy, quite undeliberately reproduced. 
Does not this instinct for dramatic division and structure indicate an 
emotional maturity surprising for its times: and does not that suggest 
that maturity of culture is not a question of chronology, but is attainable 
at various levels, analogically, according to the particular shape of each 
cultural graph ? 

* Analogically,’ we say: and this will protect us against the usual 
censures of those who equate admiration for the Ballad with morris 
dancers, wheelwright shops, home-weaving, and support of every lost 
cause. There is no point in making direct comparisons between popular 
and literary poetry : the two must be judged by different standards, and 
the fact that self-conscious literary elements entering into popular poetry 
tend to weaken and diffuse it is no necessary argument against explicitly 
literary writing. It. is this conclusion of the romantic ‘ volkish ’ school 
that spoils their case and renders suspect the whole tribe of ballad- 
admirers. For fruitful comparison we must rather seek out that stage in 
the formation and clarification of a literary tradition most closely 
analogous to the stage of popular tradition which gave us our best Ballads. 
What will be common to both traditions will be a symmetry of appeal, a 
give-and-take of writer and public, a responsible and operative critical 
milieu. In the best ages of the Ballad we find this—pitched in a lower key, 
no doubt, and less obvious or explicit than in the case of a literary tradition 
such as the early eighteenth-century prose, or the Elizabethan drama, 
for example, yet discernible. It works in the field of morals. Professor 
Gummere has said, ‘ The real ballad of tradition, while it never boggles 
at a plain name for things now understood rather than expressed, is at a 
vast remove from the obscene, and from those hulking indecencies which, 
along with the vapid and the sentimental, make up the bulk of modern 
unprinted and unmentioned song. . . . Communal poetry, sung in a 
representative throng, cannot well be obscene ; made by the public and 
in public, it cannot conceivably run against the public standard of 
morality. . . . A song made by a really communal crowd will give no 
room to private vices and to those events and situations which get their 
main charm from a centrifugal tendency with regard to public morals. 
This hole-and-corner minstrelsy is no part of communal song.’ But this 
is only a surface indication of what we mean by the public discipline of 
taste. No doubt the popular filter tended to exclude sometimes the good 
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as well as the bad. It is significant that the sort of purely negative, 
almost cynical attitude to death of ‘The Twa Corbies ’ is rarely found. 
(One raven tells another where they can find their dinner to-day—off a 
dead knight, whose hound has gone off to the hunt, whose hawk has gone 
after wild-fowl, and whose lady has ‘ ta’en another mate,’ so that 


‘ Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane (neck) 
And I'll pike out his bonny blue een ; 
Wi ae lock o his gowden hair 
We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 


‘Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sall ken where he is gane ; 
Oer his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.’) 


But it is surprising how rich the Ballad corpus yet remains in really first- 
rate observation of a graphic and often even a cruelly direct kind: 
surviving, usually, along with much alteration in many versions of the 
same piece even if the versions are widely separate in time. The choric— 
indeed, the liturgical—origin of much Ballad singing has forced many 
Ballads into dialogue form, which may have resulted in the ironing-out 
of a certain amount of individuality, and the reduction of drama, by its 
simplification, into melodrama. But this is not all loss, as anyone who 
appreciates the brilliant end of ‘ Zdward’ will agree ; or, on a less tragic 
note, these lines from ‘The Lass of Roch Royal,’ where Annie and her 
baby son have been parted from her mate, Love Gregor : 


‘O wha will shoe my fu fair foot ? 
An wha will glove my han ? 
An wha will lace my middle gimp 
Wi the new made London ban ? 


‘ Or wha will kemb my yallow hair, 
Wi the new made silver kemb ? 
Or wha’ll be father to my young bairn, 
Till Love Gregor come hame ?’ 


Her father shoed her fu fair foot, 
Her mother glovd her han ; 

Her sister lac’d her middle gimp 
Wi the new made London ban. 


Her brother kembed her yallow hair, 
Wi the new made silver kemb, 

But the king o heaven maun father her bairn, 
Till Love Gregor come hame. 


Even the obvious and happy endings avoid sentimentality by their 
abrupt simplicity. Take ‘The Queen of Scotland,’ in which young Troy 
Muir is tempted by the Queen to sleep with her. He resists, and in anger 
she snares him into being bit by a serpent. He is saved by a passing 
maiden : 
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But by there came a weelfaird may, 
As Troy Muir did tauk, 


Cut off her fair whit pap. 


The serpent’s furious rage to lay, 
This heals the poison, and in gratitude he marries her, and later : 
A lovely son to him she bare, a 
When full nine months were gane. d 
As heaven was pleased, in a short time, =: 2 
To ease her first sad pain, h 
Sae was it pleased, when sh’ed a son, h 
To hae a pap again. n 
This is by no means one of the best of the Ballads, and shows signs of = 
the weakening of age ; yet it does escape banality where it might have | tl 
been expected. Thus it is not necessary to claim an exaggerated greatness ‘ 
for the Ballad to establish its place among the other materials important . 
for a study of the history of taste. (On a much lower level it could be G 
argued that for such a history it would be relevant to examine the decline = 
of the popular song, to assess the relative qualities of the sentimental : 
a 


ditty—‘ Tipperary "—-and the regional chorus—‘ On Ilkley Moor’). One 
would have to include, in a study of this nature, the fact that many later fc 
‘literary ’ poets are only bearable when they depend closely upon the 

Ballad (Southey, Scott, Kipling) or else owe much of their effectiveness to 

the influence of Ballad technique (The Ancient Mariner). On the other 

hand it is significant that such poets have never been able exactly to 

imitate the Ballad : true, it is said that Scott wrote most of ‘ Kinmont 


Willie,’ but if so it is a rewriting of what already existed in rougher form ; ™ 
and the third part of ‘ Thomas the Rhymer ’ which he deliberately wrote B 
as a completion and imitation of the original Ballad is easily distinguish- hy 
able. And at a time like our own, when the evil results of cultural, and tc 
therefore, social, disintegration are so apparent, it is instructive to turn st 
back, not nostalgically but with disinterested appraisal, to the sort of ” 
achievements possible to an unlettered but homogeneous society. They hy 
are not the achievements that would have wholly satisfied Lawrence in H 
his search for ‘the strangeness and rainbow-change of ever-renewed = 
creative civilisations ’ (Foreword to Fantasia of the Unconscious), but he de 
would not perhaps have despised even these more modest products. by 
Ballads, are not, says Gerould, the poetry of really primitive folk, and | 7 
they are far from primitive in the art they show: but they do illustrate of 
well the persistence—and, we might add, the trustworthiness—of racial / 
memory. cl 
Martin JaRrett-Kerr, C.R. st 
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THREE LIBERAL EDITORS 


A CENTENARY which falls in the present month may be regarded as, 
in the world of newspapers especially, the most interesting personal 
anniversary of the year. C. P. Scott—editor, architect, and governing 
director of the Manchester Guardian—was born in October, 1846. 
His life was fortunate and notably fulfilled. In English journalism he 
held a position of unchallenged eminence ; and among the public men of 
his time there could not easily be found one whose character and career 
make a more complete impression of integrity, magnanimity, and dis- 
interestedness—that is to say, of those qualities which as a rule command 
the highest admiration from our people. He died in 1932, and since that 
date two younger contemporaries who shared with him the front bench 
of Liberal journalism have gone—J. A. Spender in 1942, and A. G. 
Gardiner in March last. The Scott centenary, which will be commem- 
orated in the Press of the English-speaking nations, affords an opportunity 
for considering this trio of editors, each one of whom was active in public 
affairs for not less than sixty years. They have left no direct successors, 
for the conditions which now govern the daily newspaper have brought 
to an end the day of the powerful individual editor. 

Charles Prestwich Scott came of successful Nonconformist stock, 
with connections which spread into the leading families of the Unitarian 
community. He was born at Bath, as by a coincidence was Spender, 
sixteen years later. The two careers are not without parallels. Both 
were Oxford honours men. Spender had the good fortune of being at 
Balliol in brilliant company. Scott was at Corpus, having been limited in 
his choice of college by the then surviving theological test. The door 
to early editorial appointment was opened to each through family owner- 
ship, although for Spender this was accidental. Scott’s course of life 
could hardly have been more deliberately planned. From the university 
he went to Edinburgh, for a brief training under Russel of T'he Scotsman. 
He was in Manchester by 1871, twenty-four years old. Within a few 
months he was in executive charge of the paper, and in course of time a 
deed of partnership was drawn up. The Manchester Guardian was owned 
by his cousin John Edward Taylor, who had made the paper a daily in 
1855. He was a pioneer in parliamentary and other news by means 
of the private wire from his London office. 

Scott quickly proved himself to be an editor of full capacity, with a 
clear purpose of building a great daily, Northern in basis yet of national 
standing. He gave his attention to every department. He insisted upon 
sound reporting and enlisted writers of varied authority for the literary 
columns. The foreign and war correspondence was of the best. It was 
the Editor himself who set the standard of drama criticism, which later 
under C. E. Montague became famous. The leaders were at all times 
unexcelled. Until the middle 1880s the Guardian was Whig rather 
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than Gladstonian Liberal, and before Home Rule it was favourable to the 
Hartington wing of the party. Ireland was the great divide of Scott’s 
career. He saw the issue in the straightest terms. If autonomy was 
denied, there could be no alternative to reconquest : and that, as Lloyd 
George was to discover thirty-five years later, was utterly impossible. 

The advocacy of Home Rule marked the transition of the Guardian 
and its Editor to Radicalism, which became more noticeable as the 
years passed and was accompanied by a turn in Scott’s plan of life: a 
change which, while of no little importance, did not appear to accord 
with either his absorption in the craft of editing or his religious con- 
ception of the Guardian as an institution and a sacred trust. In 1895 he 
was elected to Parliament for a Lancashire constituency (Leigh). He held 
the seat for ten years, escaping the Liberal disaster of the khaki election 
in 1900. He was by no means at home in the House of Commons, having 
no gift for debate ; and the direction of a daily paper in the North was 
not aided by residence in London during half the year. 

Needless to say, he could not have borne the double burden if the 
Guardian had not been in thoroughly competent hands. At the head of 
the editorial staff was T. W. Arnold, nephew of Matthew and brother 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward. He was joined in the ’90s by a brilliant pair 
of opposites, L. T. Hobhouse and C. E. Montague, with Herbert Side- 
botham and W. P. Crozier coming along, all being products of the Oxford 
Greats school. 

The Guardian took the unpopular side in the South African war, 
Hobhouse and Montague together making a record of masterly ex- 
position and attack, with the Editor directing from Westminster. In 
the year following the peace came the Chamberlain breakaway into 
Protection, which of necessity meant the Guardian’s holding the fort in 
the metropolis of Free Trade and leading the Liberal revival throughout 
the North. 

When Scott retired from Parliament in 1905, he was called upon to 
sustain what seemed to be a shattering blow. His kinsman and senior 
partner had given him unwavering support during the Boer War and 
the tariff campaign, but for some time before his death the two had 
drawn apart. Their understanding had been that Scott should inherit 
the paper, but Taylor left him no more than an option of purchase, and 
this the trustees were not required to make good. An interval of acute 
anxiety ended with Scott in possession, as governing director and chief 
owner. The price was high for those days, £242,000. The family re- 
sources were mobilised and regional support was happily available. The 
transaction was concluded with an offer of credit from the bank which, 
since it embodied a generous tribute from fellow-citizens, gave exceeding 
satisfaction to the Editor. The Guardian was then emerging from a 
period of severe financial stringency. During many years of the Taylor- 
Scott partnership the profits had ranged between £12,000 and £24,000. 
The Bcer War, which wrought havoc in the newspaper field on a scale 
that is surprising to the present generation, had combined with the rise 
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of the halfpennies to undermine the older dailies. It became necessary 
for them to build anew. 

Throughout the years of revived Liberalism from 1906 the Guardian 
upheld and ‘extended its influence. The Asquith-Lloyd George reforms 
provided scope for positive and adventurous leader-writing, and his 
impassioned championship of the women suffragists gave Scott a most 
distinctive place. In 1914 Montague, defying his years, enlisted, and as a 
consequence Scott became once more a writing editor, producing a 
regular crop of leaders and reserving some important subjects to himself. 
His vigour was unimpaired until long past seventy. He rode his bicycle to 
the office in all weathers. He scanned every page of the paper. The stan- 
dards were never relaxed, least of all in matters of taste and the English 
language. He was now a courteous despot, whereas in earliér times he 
had been a rigorous taskmaster. “ After all,” said one of his.men, “ that 
eye was not given him for nothing.” At the centenary dinner of the paper 
in 1921 it was said by the Lord Chief Justice that the Editor had made 
the Guardian a school at once of politics and ethics, of manners and style. 

We come to a subject of special interest when we inquire as to the 
relations between a great editor and the Government of the day. There 
is little in common between the position and habits of a Delane and 
those of a modern editor, however prominent he may be. Scott was a 
stalwart defender of the Liberal Government’s measures from 1906 to 
1914, but memories of the Boer War had made a barrier between him and 
the Liberal Imperialists. He was in close alliance with several Radical 
Ministers, but never very near to the Asquith group. Months before the 
end of 1916 he became chilly towards Asquith and was convinced that a 
Lloyd George Government wasimperative. He was, indeed, always ready to 
acknowledge the Guardian’s responsibility for the change-over in December, 
1916. The policy of the knock-out blow, however, was abhorrent to him. 
The Paris Conference and the Treaty determined his position on post-war 
policy. The prolonged agony of the repression in Ireland, as he told 
Lloyd George in a personal letter, broke his heart, although he resisted all 
arguments tending to a break with him. On the contrary, he remained 
in constant touch, while denouncing the policy day by day, while his 
correspondents in Ireland were telling the bitter truth about events. 

In 1925 Scott lost the incomparable services of C. E. Montague, who 
retired after thirty-five years in Manchester to write books. He died in 
1928. That was the year of Scott’s handing over to his son Edward, who, 
giving promise of a reputation as the ablest daily editor in England, was 
drowned in Windermere at Easter, 1932, three months after his father’s 
death at eighty-four. The chair was thus vacant for W. P. Crozier, whose 
great administrative ability had been proved by many years of unremitting 
work as executive head of the staff. In his most competent hands the 
Guardian and its prestige were safe through twelve arduous years. 


The editorship of the Westminster Gazette by John Alfred Spender 
covered twenty-six years. He succeeded E. T. Cook in 1895, and remained 
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in control until, in 1921, the familiar green evening paper, by a lament- 
able decision of the owners, ceased to appear. It was said to be the only 
English newspaper which was bought always for the leading article, 
a front-page feature which journalists and politicians looked upon as a 
London institution. Spender was a writing editor in the strict sense of 
the term. Year after year the leader was his daily task, no other duty 
ever displacing it. He was a rapid and effortless worker, with a re- 
markable evenness of yield. The middle line of Liberalism was his path. 
He pursued it with an equable temper and a command of persuasive 
argument in which he had no rival. Fleet Street was decidedly of opinion 
that Spender had very little interest in news as such; and certainly 
he showed hardly the smallest respect for the claims of hourly after- 
noon editions. For one thing, the green paper was always without the 
financial resources for a modern news service; and apart from this 
fact, Spender had a sensitive conscience which inhibited an already 
imperfect news sense. His intimate connection with Ministers often 
made him acquainted with items of political intelligence which other 
editors could not get. Spender habitually threw his advantage away, 
as did C. P. Scott. Neither of them was able to draw the line between 
information that was confidential and news that might just as well be 
out first. 

From Home Rule to the first World War and its sequele Guardian 
and Westminster were in substantial agreement, with one important if 
partial exception. On the Boer War the Guardian was emphatic, aggres- 
sive, while Spender could hold the Campbell-Bannerman view of the 
policy without permitting his friendship with Asquith and Grey, or with 
Rosebery, to be impaired. This was an extraordinary feat of balance, as 
again was Spender’s handling of the numberless difficulties of the Lloyd 
George period. He was a master of persuasive logic, an indefatigable 
smoother of difficulties between the Liberal factions, and was much 
more than an adherent of the Asquith group. Until the close of their 
ascendency in 1916 he was a trusted adviser and a repository of Cabinet 
secrets. There were occasions when Ministers not admitted to the 
inner Cabinet broke out in anger because an editor was better informed 
upon important matters than themselves. Spender’s unyielding support 
of Asquith made a danger for himself as the first Coalition was breaking 
up. Against the subtle moves of Asquith’s antagonist he found it 
necessary to look to his own defences, and this he did with success, but 
the post-war troubles were too much for him. The Westminster was 
a kept paper; and, as Spender’s biographer points out, it could have 
been maintained for twenty years or so at a cost much below the enormous 
sums that were thrown away upon a vain effort to establish a morning 
paper bearing the name of the sea-green incorruptible. In his auto- 
biography Spender gave-some surprising facts of circulation and deficits, 
as illustrating the trials of a distinguished evening journal in London, 
in this case, as Bernard Shaw remarked, a paper which gave the reader 
a sensation of being in decent company. The highest average sale was 
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THREE LIBERAL EDITORS 


25,000, and the Editor estimated that the public upon which a paper of 
his kind had to depend could not be put at a much larger figure. 

The loss of the Westminster when Spender was sixty had the appear- 
ance of defeat. Actually it was the beginning of a second career and a 
permanent reputation. He made favourable arrangements for his articles, 
henceforth signed and reaching a far wider public audience than he had 
known ; and in the twenty years which remained to him he made a 
name in authorship. His political biographies are indispensable. There 
were few living men who could have written his Fifty Years of Europe. 
His essays in criticism and travel are invariably graceful and perceptive. 
The loss of his paper made it possible for him to be an historian and a 
writer of political philosophy. 
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C. P. Scott enjoyed through some forty years the unequalled privileges 
of an owner-editor, while Spender worked in the relative security that can 
be made by the backing of a political group. By comparison with these 
the career of A. G. Gardiner was one of recurrent storm and stress. He 
was the only editor of a great modern metropolitan daily whose earlier 
experience had been gained altogether in the provinces. Through the 
1890s he was happily placed in Lancashire, able to lavish his buoyant 
Liberalism, his knowledge and unflagging gusto, upon two papers of the 
Preston-Blackburn district. His translation to Fleet Street at thirty-six, 
when the Boer War was ending and the prospects of the party brightening, 
was a challenging event. Through the miseries of South Africa the for- 
tunes of the Daily News had been reduced to a pitiful level. Gardiner 
was faced with a formidable task, which was made all the harder by 
reason of the fact that his staff included several men of high standing in 
the craft whose brilliant powers were complicated by difficult tempers. 
Gardiner’s frankness and generosity won them over. His interest in 
London politics was no less keen than his interest in national affairs. 
He was an unsleeping enemy of everything for which Joseph Chamber- 
lain stood. Like his colleague and rival H. W. Massingham, he was an 
all-round journalist, ready in emergency to take any duty and able to 
do any man’s work in style. In his leader-writing there was little of 
Spender’s attitude or of Scott’s. Always reasonable and free from bitter- 
ness, he yet preferred attack to persuasion. His sentences fell with trip- 
hammer force. They had the ring of battle. 

Gardiner had no superior in the portrait sketch. The two columns 
which appeared on Saturday during the larger part of his eighteen years 
at the Daily News had a multitude of readers, and they made the sub- 
stance of three volumes which will long retain their freshness and value. 
He could describe and sum up an opponent without a trace of rancour. 
Always an essayist on the side, he found relief from politics in the fre- 
quent and witty reflections on life and conduct signed Alpha-of-the- 
Plough. His life of Sir William Harcourt stands with Spender’s bio- 
graphies in the record of the later Liberal age. 

I note a few points of particular interest in the relations between the 
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three editors. Scott and Spender were alike in their conception of the 
first duty of an editor-publicist. Both appealed to reason and relied 
upon measured argument, the elder being warm and the other singularly 
cool. As we have seen, they were on the same side in all the great con- 
troversies of the half-century, though with differing emphasis and some- 
times contrasted estimates of party leaders. In an especially harassing 
time Scott was ironically said (in his own office) to be striving for the 
soul of Lloyd George. Spender had little concern with that effort, while 
Gardiner, fully agreeing with Spender’s view of Asquith, became from 
1916 onwards the most damaging Liberal assailant of the Prime 
Minister—a change of conviction which was to prove of vital conse- 
quence to himself in the year of Versailles when his editorship came to 
anend. Gardiner agreed with all Fleet Street in according the highest 
honours to the Manchester Guardian (as also did Northcliffe), but of its 
great editor he was sharply critical in respect of Lloyd George. Spender 
and Gardiner, again, were mutually admiring friends. They corresponded 
in affectionate terms. The biographies of Scott and Spender do not 
reveal any personal interchange. 

A word in conclusion on the essential matter of character and 
mental attitude cannot be inappropriate. The three editors were not 
dissimilar in parentage. They sprang from kindred sections of the 
English professional class, as far apart as Essex and Somerset, breathing 
from childhood the air of liberal culture and religious feeling. Each 
in his own fashion developed into an unruffled ethical idealism, Scott 
acknowledging that he was indebted for a clear purpose in life to the 
reading of Seeley’s Ecce Homo. Spender’s Sundays in Bath, evidently 
enjoyable, gave him an appreciation for good sermons. The vicar of his 
Kentish village wished him to continue the reading of the lessons after 
his admission that there was only one sentence of the Creed about 
which he felt entirely certain: ‘I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
and Giver of Life.’ I have never read a happier farewell than was contained 
in his last note to Gardiner. The Bishop who preached to the great 
congregation gathered in Manchester Cathedral for the funeral of 
C. P. Scott referred to his being outside the Anglican communion and 
ventured to describe him as ‘a perplexed Theist.’ That was wide of 
the mark. All who knew him would testify that they had seldom known 
a mind more truly centred, a personality more finely integrated. Indeed, 
it would be accurate to say that the three were alike in two things only 
—their lifelong Liberalism and the serenity of their spiritual conviction. 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 
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THE FRENCH IN CANADA 


THE average English Canadian feels that he has still some part in 
England, and he would like the French Canadian to share the affection 
and respect in which he holds the centre of the Empire. The Frenchman 
thinks the French Canadian should look to France, and is convinced he 
would be much better if he did. The French Canadian does neither—he 
looks around and remembers his fathers’ song :— 


‘O, Canada, mon pays, mes amours.’ 


If we look around with him, we shall not wonder at his feelings. 

What is the secret of the charm that Quebec Province, the stronghold 
of the French Canadians, weaves around those who learn to know her ? 
It is not only the wide, slow St. Lawrence River, the white waterfalls of 
the St. Maurice, the vast canyon of the Saguenay, the Laurentians and 
the Gaspé Hills. It is not only the wonder of summer, the glorious colours 
of autumn, the winter snow and the jingling sleigh bells. It is not only 
the French Canadians who have kept their language and their faith in 
the land they have made, not only the little cottages with their open 
doors, and the scent of wood smoke, but all these together form something 
great and unique. As it has been said, ‘the place and the people may 
be said to be one ; Quebec has a soul.’ That is the magic which has 
inspired so many writers and puzzled not a few politicians. To some, it 
has been given to catch a glimpse of the true Quebec; few strangers 
have ever really seen or understood her. One, indeed, there was, Louis 
Hémon, who came from France, and wrote a story which pictured the 
Quebec he knew and loved. His Maria Chapdelaine will live as long as 
Canada endures. To catch something of the fibre of the French Canadian, 
let us quote from the book :— 


‘ Three centuries ago, we carried overseas our prayers and our songs ; they 
are ever the same. We bore in our breasts the heart of our country’s men, 
valiant and vital, as prompt to pity as to laugh, a heart the most human of all 
hearts. It has not changed. We marked out a plan of the new country, and 
herein all those things which we have carried with us, our religion, our lan- 
guage, our virtues, and even our frailties, are become sacred things; and 
although they are intangible, they will endure unto the end. . . . For ourselves 
and our destinies, we have clearly apprehended this sole duty: to persist, to 
hold our own. And we have held our own, so that, it may be, after several 
centuries more, the world will turn to us and say: these people are of a race 
that knows not how to perish. We are a witness, a testimony. In the country 
of Quebec, nothing shall die, and nothing shall be changed.’ 


Out of this sense of racial continuity has grown a very considerable 
contempt for such purely personal achievements as the making of a 
fortune, or the establishment of a business enterprise. Even in the pro- 
fessions to which the French Canadian is most inclined, such as politics 
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and the law, there is a disposition to check the pursuit of success ere it 
begins to trespass upon the claims of domestic life. Outsiders often main- 
tain that the talented French Canadian does not ‘ get as far ’ as his talents 
would justify, and explain it by the theory that he is easy-going, or lacks 
concentration. However, a better answer would be that he does not 
think excessive concentration on mere worldly success is worth the 
price that has to be paid for it in the sacrifice of other things. 

The philosophic ‘long-term ’ attitude towards life is fostered in the 
French Canadian, not only by his heredity and his traditions, but also by 
his education. The education is entirely in the hands of the authorities 
of the Church, who have control not merely of the cultural, but largely 
also of the technical, instruction in the Province of Quebec. In the 
Catholic schools of Quebec, elementary and advanced, while religion 
does certainly occupy a considerably more prominent place than is usual 
elsewhere, the outstanding difference lies in the adherence to the 
old classical curriculum of the eighteenth century. The sciences are 
almost ignored, and the more advanced training is calculated to lead 
the student on to one of the learned professions, rather than to the prac- 
tical ones. Lawyers, notaries, and doctors are produced in large numbers, 
but engineers and business executives, only to a very small extent. In 
late years, however, conditions have begun to change somewhat, the 
Government having commenced the establishment of technical and com- 
mercial schools for the French-speaking population, but they are not yet 
proportionate to the provision for similar purposes in the English- 
speaking provinces. 

With the race feeling already referred to, there is associated an extra- 
ordinary intensity of feeling for the land itself upon which the race may 
hope to flourish—a feeling not altogether sentimental, but prophetic, 
looking upon the land as the means towards the race’s future greatness. 
The French Canadian is called upon to preserve the resources of the land 
from being exploited swiftly and ruthlessly for the benefit of a new and 
alien population, instead of being kept in reserve, and utilised only as his 
race’s increasing numbers need them. The forests and agricultural land 
of Canada were not to him, as to the British, and the Empire Loyalists 
who had come from America after the Revolution, so much natural 
wealth to be turned into money, as fast as possible. They were something 
to be treated as a trust for a posterity which would be French Canadian 
and would use them in building a greater French Canada. 

There is a legend in English Canada and elsewhere that the Quebec 
habitant is an impoverished and somewhat backward peasant, a story 
which had its origin in descriptions of Quebec country life by Victorian 
novelists. All over the Province there are now districts of prosperous 
and well-to-do farmers, engaged in grain-growing, stock raising, dairying, 
fruit and poultry farming. In the last twenty years or more the Co-opera- 
tive Movement has grown there as elsewhere, and one influence which has 
done so much to awaken a new spirit in the country is to be found in the 
work of the clergy. The Provincial Government aids and buttresses the 
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Catholic Union of Farmers, in its work of endeavouring to preserve a 
healthy balance between the country and the city. The Farm Credits’ 
Act is said to have already saved some 35,000 young men for the country. 

It is worthy of note, too, that the domestic arts and crafts, as prac- 
tised in the Quebec countryside, have resisted both booms and depres- 
sions. In many parts of the Province the French Canadian housewife 
never gave up her loom : in good times and bad she made her own tweeds 
and her own carpets, wove her own tablecloths, designed and finished her 
own curtains. Some, who know intimately the French Canadian, believe 
there is something much deeper in this work than the desire to save or 
make a little money—there are intellectual and moral values which can 
only be appreciated when we learn to know and appreciate the thoughts 
of the women who spin and weave. é 

The love of music is very general, and there are great names in the 
history of Canadian music. Madame Albani (Emma Lajeunesse) made 
her native town of Chambly famous by her achievements in song. 
Among their best-known poets are Frechette, Morin and Choquette. 
Writing in English, Mazo de la Roche has won international fame in 
fiction, while Philippe Panneton has attained similar distinction in 
French. In art there have been distinguished sculptors, painters and 
architects. In the political field, it should be borne in mind that we owe 
it primarily to the French, in 1775 and 1776, that Canada remained 
true to Britain instead of joining the revolutionary movement of the 
American colonies, and that the French played a prominent part in the 
winning of responsible government in Canada. The names of Sir Louis 
Lafontaine, Georges Etienne Cartier and Sir Wilfrid Laurier are eloquent 
testimony to the further part played by the French of Canada, in building 
up a great common nation. One of the finest interpreters to the outside 
world, of the rural French-Canadian—his whole outlook and temperament 
—was the late Dr. W. H. Drummond, of Montreal, who was known 
and loved as ‘ Canada’s Habitant Poet.’ 

In this necessarily restricted article I have tried to portray the part 
the French-Canadian occupied in the life of Canada. With these people, 
but for a small minority, there has never been the slightest lessening of 
faith in the integrity of the British nation, or in the integrity of the ideal 
of international relationship for which the British nation stands. Among 
Canada’s winners of the Victoria Cross was Major Triquet, a French 
Canadian from the Province of Quebec. Even this minority would not 
have created misunderstandings, or disturbed the Dominion’s national 
life during these war years, had the conscription issue been properly and 
efficiently handled by the authorities at Ottawa. However, as in the 
case of individuals, nations learn and profit, mainly from experience. 


JAMES KERR. 








FAIR COMMENT 


ANOTHER ENGLISH SUMMER 
Summer is gone with all its roses, 
Its sun and perfumes and sweet flowers, 
Its warm air and refreshing showers : 
And even Autumn closes. 


So wrote Christina Rossetti in one of her frequent melancholy moods ; 
the poetess with an autumnal mind, one may say; as John Donne 
spoke of a woman’s ‘autumnal face.’ ‘ Bitter for sweet.’ But she at 
least had sweetness to remember. ‘Summer days for me,’ she writes, 
in reproach of ‘ cold-hearted ’ winter and of autumn ‘ blown every way.’ 
She was very sensitive to the seasons. . . . Is not the English summer 
an invention of nature poets, with their ‘midsummer pomps,’ their 
flower-pieces, their abundant references to dreaming trees and leisured 
people in old gardens? ‘ Life is delight when the June is come.’ ‘ All 
June I bound the rose in sheaves.’ So they go on, one after another. 
I have no report of roses ; but the sun has been rare, the perfumes those 
of dank earth sodden with deluges, the refreshing showers have been 
hurricanes destroying sweet flowers and crops. Abnormal? So English 
people always assert during one of their crazy summers. The farmers 
are the only class who have no faith in weather. They were last month 
engaged in binding rotten corn in sheaves—as so often in other years. 
Do not read nature poetry to a farmer. On the other hand do not attack 
the English summer indiscriminately to patriotic Englishmen. They 
object. A stranger in a restaurant sharply rebuked me the other day. 
‘ Why, we’ve had some grand hot days,’ he scolded. So we have. About 
half a dozen. 

HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Was there not a certain sense of frustration, of incompleteness in the 
career, brilliant though it was, of Harley Granville-Barker who died last 
month ? Nearly to the end he continued to do fine original work, as his 
Prefaces to Shakespeare prove; but critical work, the criticism of any 
expert producer, with a perfect knowledge of stage technique. In the 
early years of this century, the years of the Vedrenne-Barker management 
at the little Court Theatre in Sloane Square—its story has been told by 
Desmond Macarthy—we all saw in Granville-Barker the dramatist of the 
future. The Voysey Inheritance was alone enough to inspire those hopes. 
It is true that other good plays followed—for example, Waste, long 
prohibited by a silly censorship. But when this was at last produced in 
London it had begun indefinably to ‘date.’ Another play of great merit, 
The Secret Life, has, I think, never been acted. Then, for the past twenty 
years—apart from a few translations from the Spanish—Granville- 
Barker disappeared as a dramatist. 
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Tue Propvucer’s Port oF VIEW 


He was a delightful creature in those years of his great promise and 
enthusiasm. I used often to meet him at a certain vegetarian restaurant 
off the Strand, accompanied by William Archer who seemed to be 
paternally guiding him in the way he ought to go. (Another who guided 
him, with more persuasive force, in the way he ought not to have gone 
was, I fear, Bernard Shaw. After the early dramatic plays, The Madras 
House turned out to be tediously Shavian: one of the period’s palaver 
pieces ; a fireside discussion.) There is at least one amusing line in 
Barrie’s Peter Pan: the pirate’s oath : ‘ Split my infinitives!’ Barker 
insisted that this was a ‘ gag ’—an actor’s interpolation. Archer thought 
Barrie quite capable of the joke and I believe he was right. But Barker 
was inclined to believe in the actor’s or producer’s inspired improvements 
during rehearsal or during the run of a play. (He re-wrote three of his 
own plays.) At rehearsal—or rather at one rehearsal during which I 
sat next him—he seemed to be consumed by anguish at the smallest error 
of position or speech. The play was one of Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
pensive translations—or adaptations—of Euripides. A shield was mis- 
placed by a few inches in the centre of the stage. I feared that Barker 
would hurl himself from the dress circle into the stalls. Perhaps he 
might have done so had he not been restrained by the stoical calm of his 
companion. This small incident is typical of Barker’s ardent concern 
for every detail of stage management in which the minutest touches 
build up the total effect. 


TowarRps A NATIONAL THEATRE 


It is a pity that such an enterprise as that of the Court Theatre, under 
the Vedrenne-Barker management, should be allowed to stagger on 
unaided, and then, after various migrations, to disappear. At the end 
of the preliminary experiment, a copious comprehensive dinner was given, 
at a London restaurant, to Barker and Vedrenne. ‘Everybody’ was 
there ; most of the celebrated spoke. Bernard Shaw talked humorously, 
mainly about himself and his plays. Lord Lytton admitted that he 
hardly dared to leave London lest there should be a new production at 
the Court Theatre. After that, at the Savoy Theatre, with fantasticated 
productions of Shakespeare, the management declined. What if, then, 
a grant-in-aid, a theatre rent-free, had been provided for Barker and 
Vedrenne ? Would not this have provided the beginning of a National 
Theatre ? And would not that have been better than a new grandiose 
edifice started for a people that in dramatic affairs, has long forgotten the 
tradition of state support in the theatre ? 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 











MEMORIES OF BEATRIX POTTER* 


‘When a stranger comes into a Lakeland Cottage, Something, diffused 
through the room as the air itself, recedes into the shadows ; watching and 
hiding there till the new presence has gone. The Stranger knows it will never 
come out while he is there:—even if the old folk move out, and he 
takes their place, living there till his footsteps have worn the door-sill lower— 
it will only emerge when he is in bed. If he comes down in the night there is a 
cool smell, distinct, but neither sweet nor acid—and he knows that the Past is 
out and alive in the old house. It is not unfriendly, only still, and ‘“‘ candlewise.” 
This same “ withdrawing ” is present in a meeting between an “ offcome ” and 
a native of the Dales. A silence, a searching gaze ; weighing and sounding. 
Thus it was at our first meeting with Mrs. Heelis.’ (From a letter from 
Josephine Banner to Margaret Lane.) 

We had the privilege of her friendship: though she was older than our 
parents. Many have failed to meet her. She refused to be lionised. She did 
not ‘call’ on newcomers ; she sometimes went to the back door with a sack 
over her shoulders, and judged by her reception there. She was busy: she 
disliked contacts and novelty. 

We were introduced by a farmer : almost the only way. She fixed a time : 
we knocked on the door of her cottage one autumn afternoon. It opened, and 
we beheld one of her own characters—Mrs. Tiggywinkle perhaps ?—yet better 
than any ; short, plump, solid ; with apple-red cheeks ; and she looked up at 
us with keen blue eyes and a smile. On her head was a kind of tea-cosy, and 
she was dressed in lots of wool. ‘ Cum in,’ she said in a snug voice. There was 
drugget on the floor, and silver-mounted guns on the wall. In the room into 
which we followed her bent and venerable figure there was a cheerful fire. She 
sat down on a red plush armchair on one side, and we sat on stiff-backed chairs 
on the other. She took us in; and during that searching silence we neither 
spoke nor moved. We noticed a fine Girtin on the wall ; her husband’s slippers 
warming on the fender ; and (for her age) a rather naughty quantity of silver 
chocolate-paper on a little table. 

Like the true northerner she had become, she took her time, but eventually 
she was chuckling and patting her knees, as she did when pleased ; and in the 
end she raised her plump hands and slapped her short lap, indulging in little 
rolls asshe laughed. She approved of us for being Cumbrians ; and for working, 
and for not beingin a hurry. (‘ Eh lad, never be in a hurry,’ said the Coniston 
shoemaker (a pupil of Ruskin’s) to me: and we once asked a farmer here in 
Little Langdale the name of his horse, and he replied, ‘ We haven’t given ’un 
a name yet: we’ve nobbut had ’un a twelvemonth.’) 

The next day, to our astonishment, she came to see us, at Hawkshead, 
where we were staying. She was friendly, though, as usual, downright. We 
told her we had not yet found a home in the dales for our work ; she looked 
thoughtful, and said ‘ I’ve some labourers’ cottages, but I'll not let you have 
one of them.’ I asked her to sign the petition against afforestation in Eskdale : 
she refused ; she had not gone into it thoroughly ; also (I fear) there had been a 
dispute, with one of its promoters, over a bull. She looked at my pictures, 
made sound criticism, and bought one. When we saw her off, she turned at the 


1The Tale of Beatrix Potter: Margaret Lane: Frederick Warne: 12s. 6d. 
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gate, grinned at us, and said, ‘ I’ll do all I can for you: I don’t know why: I 
don’t know anything about you: but I’ve taken to you.’ 

Next summer we saw her again several times: and so each year. At the 
Eskdale sheep show she looked the real sheep breeder, and rosier than ever. 
A farmer slapped her on the back, and she talked of ‘ John Peel when he’d had 

a couple.’ But the dalesmen are never ‘familiar’ and she was profoundly 
respected. Besides, one farmer said to us, ‘ It won’t do to tread on yon lass’s 
corns.’ And she knew her job. Dr. Milne, of Newcastle Agricultural College, 
gave us a long account of her knowledge of sheep diseases. 

In the morning she was solidly at business: she had told us not to speak 
to her till the afternoon—she would have been very short with us if we had ; 
but when we went up to her beside the pen containing her prize ‘ yows,’ she 
beamed up at us with her countenance full of intelligence and humour, in which 
all that is most direct, dignified and engaging in childhood and age seemed to 
meet. It was there that we first met her husband ; a typical country lawyer. 

She invited us to lunch. She asked us not to ‘tease’ her husband, if he 
came, about cottages. We asked if she would show us the original drawings 
for the illustrations in her books ; works of art as perfect as the stories. She 
said : ‘ Aye: I keep them behind the geyser ’ ; and toddled off. We heard the 
creaking of the stairs as she climbed slowly up, and then, after an interval of 
little noises, down again, armed with bundles in brown paper, fastened with 

blue ribbon. We saw how exquisite—beyond our hopes and beyond the means 
of colour-reproduction—the pictures are. She told us the outlines, which seem 
to us to strengthen, were not in the first drawings, and remained a distasteful 
convention to her, but were advised by the printers. She identified all the 
places ; every scene can be found, mostly near Sawrey and Hawkshead ; some 
further off, like those in Mrs. Tiggywinkle in Newlands ; and Pigling and Pigwig 
Bland go to live in Little Langdale ; it is Colwith Bridge that they ‘ crossed 
hand in hand ’ (like a human pair—one of whom Mrs. Heelis afterwards always 
called ‘ Pigwig’). She said ‘I can’t invent: I only copy.’ (Like Leonardo.) 
Yet nothing could be more invented. (The romantic modern word ‘ create’ 
is one she disliked, as cant and not true : God ‘ creates’: man invents.) This 
exactness and moderation is significant. 

‘She had a perfect sense of fitness for incidentals. The Foxy-whiskered 
Gentleman is no longer dressed when he peeps at Jemima’s eggs—it adds much 
to his villainy. Jemima does not wear her ridiculous costume when she has 
achieved her ducklings ; that gives her back her natural beauty and dignity.’ 
(Letter from Josephine Banner to Margaret Lane.) 

Another year she led us over the field from her full little garden to Hill Top 
Farm, where she had once lived, and where some visitors were still entertained 
under the delusion that she occupied it : she concealed her real burrow. She 
had the love of secrecy which belongs to the little creatures of the woods. 

Hill Top (now a museum in her memory) retains the furniture and fittings 
that she painted, with the enchantment that only naturalism can distil, in 
Tom Kitten, Samuel Whiskers, and other books: the door at which Tabitha 
welcomed her guests, the chimney up which Tom climbed, the staircase up 
which Mrs. Whiskers ran with provisions : the windows, beds and dresser : and 
the chair on which sat a ‘ perfectly beautiful little Berkshire Pig.’ 

Her realism and grasp of how things worked underlay her imaginative 
freedom (as it always does). It was in her unpedantic technical finish, her 
undistorted specific observation : it went to lengths to astonish the romantic 
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nature-scorner: for she told us, ‘I articulated skeletons with my brothers : 
we once boiled a Fox. The smell was dreadful.’ She knew Mr. Tod at close 
quarters. 

But when we spoke of admiration for her art she only said, thoughtfully, 
half to herself, ‘ Aye, they’ll do nobody any harm.’ 

We noticed her respect for her husband. But for him she would probably 
have been more naughty than she was—for although she always seemed warmly 
dressed, it was surely naughty to work in the hayfield at seventy-six with a 
truss (and have to lie down in it in consequence): and surely naughty to 
scramble out of bed in her last illness and go into the autumn garden (even 
though in her husband’s greatcoat and three pairs of knickers) to pull up the 
last cabbage, because she saw it from her window being eaten of slugs. 

I believe she regarded it as not only her duty, but her right, to preserve old 
houses: indeed, she wrote to us ‘Captain Kettle dances the hornpipe by 
himself!’ No one did it better: and no one ever bequeathed a grander gift 
to the National Trustion Trust. But she was glad when we got our home in 
Little Langdale. 

It was not till middle life that the success of her books freed her to live in 
Sawrey. But she loved the fells and their people ; and belonged, truly, to this 
‘ Natural Republic "—as Wordsworth called it. 

‘Tam sure she often thought in the dialect, and certainly spoke it to farmers. 
She was “ one of us,” though such a personality was bound to find opposition 
from afew. One of these went out of his way to try to prevent her from getting 
some property. She said “ Old and I are waiting for each other to die ! ”— 
then chuckled. One was reminded of the interior of Mr. Tod’s house, where the 
last plate of old Vixer. Tod always sends a cold shiver down one’s marrow as it 
cracks on the bare flags. One would expect her (from her books) to have 
realism and humour, but she was so fresh and varied that one often had surprises. 
And the tinge of grimness was of the North. Other people seemed less real, 
and their talk like a string of half-remembered clichés, after hers.’ [From a 
letter from Josephine Banner to Margaret Lane.]} 

To us, three things seem to mark the end of an age in the Cumbrian dales. 
One, the flooding of Mardale ; one the invasion of the motor; and one the 
passing of Mrs. Heelis. And at her death a young shepherd said to us, ‘ Aye, 
it’s a bad day for farmers.’ 

The last time my wife ever saw her was in August, 1943. She went with 
our two boys. Mrs. Tiggywinkle was very bent, and confessed her escapade in 
the hayfield. She was more snug than ever. When my wife left, Mrs. Tiggy 
leant on the little gate with her head on one side, smiling and waving goodbye 
with a clover-leaf—the same gate from which Timmy Willie had waved his 
daisy. 





DELMAR BANNER. 


Ep1tor’s Nore. The Tale of Beatrix Potter contains a portrait of ‘Mrs. Heelis of 
Sawrey ’ painted by the author of this article. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


To be published shortly. 


A History of Western Philosophy and its Connection with Political and Social 
Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, by Bertrand 
Russell. George Allen and Unwin, London. Pp. xxiv + 916. 2ls. 


THanks to Bertrand Russell—standing on the shoulders of such men as 
Boole, de Morgan, Peirce, Peano, Cantor, Frege and Schroeder—we dispose 
now of ‘a powerful logical technique able, in regard to certain problems, to 
achieve definite answers which have the quality of science rather than of 
philosophy.’ 

This new science of science or science of sciences ‘has the advantage, as 
compared with the philosophies of the system-builders, of being able to tackle 
its problems one at a time, instead of having to invent at one stroke a block 
theory of the whole universe. Its methods, in this respect, resemble those of 


( science.’ ‘ By these methods, many ancient problems are completely soluble.’ 


‘Many questions, formerly obscured by the fog of metaphysics, can be answered 
with precision and by objective methods which introduce nothing of the 
philosopher’s temperament except the desire to understand.’ Others can be 


' shown to be mere pseudo-problems not worth troubling about any longer. ‘A 


method has been discovered by which, as in science, we can make successive 
approximations to the truth, in which each new stage results from an improve- 
ment, not a rejection of what has gone before.’ 

Because of this newly-acquired power of analysis it is now possible to treat 
the history of philosophy as we treat the history of the various sciences, indeed, 
the whole history of human thought and of human enterprise in general: as 
an account of the immensely wasteful and yet immensely successful process of 
trial and error, the very method applied by all living organisms in the long and 
never-ending process of adaptation. 

‘ There is,’ said Descartes, ‘no theory or opinion, however absurd or incre- 


’ dible which has not been maintained by some one or other of our philosophers.’ 


Faced with this paradoxical situation the philologists and historians who have 


| given us most of the available histories of human speculation have in the main 


neal 


adopted the tolerant, nay, reverent attitude considered proper for the com- 
parative historian of religions: who feels obliged to speak of ‘ pseudepigraphic.’ 
and ‘ apocryphal ’ writings when he has to deal with obvious and intentional 
forgeries and to treat respectfully with ‘ sympathetic understanding,’ ‘ getting 
inside the believer’s skin’ (Dilthey : sich hineinversetzen), beliefs widely held 
at certain periods although they can be proved conclusively to be patent 
absurdities. 

For the historian and philologist this is, admittedly, a perfectly proper 
attitude. But the reviewer remembers vividly a session of the Philosophical 


, Society at the University of Vienna in the first or second year of this century 


when Hans von Armin, now famous as the editor of the Fragments of Stoic 

Philosophy, lectured on the earliest Ionian philosophers—Thales, Anaximenes, 

Heraclitus, etc. In the audience was Ludwig Boltzmann, the great physicist 

and mathematician who has ushered in a new period in the history of Physics, 

by demonstrating the statistical character of Gay-Lussac’s law, in his manners 

and appearance an entirely uncut and unpolished diamond. He opened the 
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discussion by asking the distinguished lecturer bluntly whether we were to 
understand that the sages who taught that the world had arisen out of water 
or air or fire really believed this sort of nonsense ? This outbreak may have 
shown a deplorable lack of ‘ sympathetic understanding ’—mainly caused by 
the traditional ‘ materialistic’ misinterpretation of the early Ionian specu- 
lations concerning the ‘ beginning ’ (arché) of the cyclical world-process. Yet, 
what a relief it is for a student who has been taught at one of the old Univer- 
sities to worship rather than to criticise the divine Plato, to come across a critic 
who can say (p. 105), on the strength of his own unquestionable achievement, 
without arrogance: ‘It has always been correct to praise Plato, but not to 
anderstand him. This is the common fate of great men. My object is the 
opposite. I wish to understand him, but to treat him with as little reverence 
as if he were a contemporary English or American advocate of totalitarianism.’ * 
Or of Aristotle (p. 159): ‘. . . It is necessary to study him in two ways: with 
reférence to his predecessors and with reference to his successors. In the former 
aspect, Aristotle’s merits are enormous ; in the latter his demerits are equally 
enormous ’; who has the courage to say (p. 195) of Aristotle’s logic to which 
‘ all Catholic teachers of philosophy and many others, rejecting the discoveries 
of modern logic, still adhere with a strange tenacity ’ that ‘it is as definitely 
antiquated as Ptolemaic astronomy’ (p. 202), ‘ wholly false with the exception 
of the formal theory of the syllogism which is unimportant. Any person in the 
present day who wishes to learn logic, will be wasting his time if he reads 
Aristotle or any of his disciples.’ 

It is this penetrating iconoclastic criticism more than anything else which 
makes the thirty short chapters of this book so well worth reading. The 
scholar who wants to study the teachings of any one of the master minds 
epitomised in this or any other book will still have to read their surviving 
writings. But few students can be expected to find out unaided for themselves 
where even the greatest thinkers of the past have unwittingly or deliberately 
strayed from the narrow path of intellectual:rectitude. We shall, of course, 
be told that this exposure of error—and worse than error—‘ hurts,’ but it is 
unavoidable that ‘he who increases knowledge increases sorrow.’ It is high 
time that our students educated by means of the litter humaniores, in preference 


1 In spite of this irreverent intention, the author has refrained, in the kindness of his 
heart, from resorting to the psychological argumentum ad hominem which is, in this case, 
so revealing. Plato was not only ‘ a well-to-do aristocrat ’ (p. 105) but on both his parents’ 
side a descendant of the kodros, the last pre-Hellenic king of Athens who sacrificed his life 
for his city—which explains the disinherited royal scion’s dream of the philosopher-king. 
His real name was Aristocles ‘ first in fame’ but he is known to all by a nickname given to 
him on account of his disproportionately broad breast and hunched shoulders (to epikyphon 
to Platonos), later on imitated by his disciples. In other words, the kingly soul of this 
worshipper of ideal perfection and athletic achievement was—as the Orphics whom he 
quotes would say—‘ imprisoned in a body ’ as deformed as that of Kant and Moses Mendel- 
sohn. He never laughed aloud as a boy and never forgot the cruelty of children who would 
stealthily draw away from under a play-fellow the chair on which he was going to sit down. 
We have his portrait-bust on a pillar by Silanion, dedicated by a Persian by name of 
Mithradates who may well have been the ‘ Chaldaean guest,’ the astrologer who stayed 
with him in his old age and first showed him the five minor planets hitherto ignored by the 
Greeks. Boehringer who published it says pertinently : ‘ Out of these features speaks the 
consciousness of the distance between appearance and idea.’ May we hope that the jubilee 
edition of this book will be illustrated with the portraits we have of Heraclitus—on an 
Ephesian coin—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes, Epicurus, Carneades and of all the 
modern thinkers mentioned in it whose authentic images survive ? 
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to the study of mathematics—which Plato himself considered the indispensable 
discipline for those aspiring to true wisdom—and without the practice of 
unbiased scientific observation, should be told that Socrates, whose ‘ ethical 
merits are obvious,’ who was ‘indifferent to worldly success, so devoid of 
fear that he remains calm and urbane and humorous to the last moment, 
caring more for what he believes to be truth than for anything else whatever,’ 
‘has, however, some very grave defects. He is dishonest and sophistical in 
argument and in his private thinking, he uses intellect to prove conclusions that 
are to him agreeable, rather than in disinterested search for knowledge. There 
is something smug and unctuous about him, which reminds one of a bad type 
of cleric. His courage in the face of death would have been more remarkable 
if he had not believed that he was going to enjoy eternal bliss in the company 
of the gods.’ ‘ Unlike some of his predecessors, he was not scientific in his 
thinking, but was determined to prove the universe agreeable to his ethical 
standards. This is treachery to truth and the worst of philosophic sins. As a 
man we may believe him admitted to the communion of saints but as a philo- 
sopher he needs a long residence in a scientific purgatory.’ In view of the use 
made in humanist education of the Apology and the Phedo this needed 
saying. The social background of it all would have been further illuminated 
if the uninitiated reader had been told (p. 82) not only that Socrates was an 
Athenian ‘ citizen of moderate means ’ i.e., a petit bourgeois, but that he was a 
sculptor and stone-mason whom we know to have produced a group of the 
Three Graces, but who obviously preferred teaching shoemakers, coppersmiths, 
carpenters, strategists and politicians their various crafts to labouring dili- 
gently in his own workshop which he must have run by means of a skilled 
slave-worker or two. ‘No wonder Xanthippe was a shrew.’ 

The gradual discovery of truth is not a mere epiphenomenon of the technical 
progress in man’s economic activities, indeed the reverse statement would be 
truer than Marx’s ‘ materialist conception of history ’ applied to the history 
of philosophy which is discussed and properly criticised by Lord Russell (p. 785) 
in his chapter on Karl Marx. 

But it is amply justified to consider all the errors professed by humanity 
in the course of its historic evolution, including all its political ‘ ideologies ’ 
without exception and all the judgements of value ever pronounced by men, as 
products of ‘ wishful thinking’ and to relate all the wishes and desires of 
individuals and social groups to their respective biographical and sociological 
circumstances. Because this is so, the reader will be particularly grateful to 
the author for having given more space to such considerations than one is 
accustomed to find in books of this kind. In some cases, indeed, he might have 
gone further in this direction than he has seen fit to do. The chapter on ‘ The 
Rise of Science ’ (pp. 525-540) could have been vastly improved if the author 
had been familiar with the results of Professor Leonardo Olschki’s universally 
and most unduly neglected great History of Scientific Literature in the Modern 
Vernacular Languages,? which proves that modern science was developed, out- 
side and against the resistance of the Universities intent upon handing on in 
the original classic languages the bookish knowledge inherited from the Greek 
and Roman patrician civilisations despising all handicrafts as ‘ banausic,’ by 
the diligent activities of craftsmen handing on their specific knowledge of 
materials and technical experiences in their own vernacular language and 


2 Geschichte der neusprachlichen wissenschaftlichen Literatur, 3 vols. Heidelberg Univ. 
Press, 1919, 1922, 1927. 
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obtaining the ear of the ruling princes and statesmen only when the intro- 
duction of gunpowder from the Far East made it necessary for the strategist 
to obtain the collaboration of the craftsmen and master-artisans able to develop 
pari passu artillery and small arms on the one, and artillery-resisting forti- 
fications on the other hand. 

‘In attempting to cover such a vast stretch of time,’ the author has, of 
course, had to adopt ‘ very drastic principles of selection.’ While granting this 
necessity, the reviewer cannot help to find it odd, that a whole page should 
have been devoted to William James’s article Does Consciousness Exist ? 
denying—in 1904—that the subject-object relation is fundamental, and not 
one word to the far more profound and much earlier Analysis of Sensations by 
Ernst Mach and the Criticism of Pure Experience by Richard Avenarius who 
arrived at the same result by exposing the fallacy of ‘ Introjection ’"—1.e., 
placing a duplicate of the empiric ‘ outside ’ world ‘ into’ the brain or ‘ into’ 
the mind of the observer. 

May we hope that in a revised edition of this magnum opus a chapter on 
Ernst Mach and his Vienna School—now transplanted to Chicago—will be 
added between the present Chapters XXVIII and XXIX ? 


RoBErtT EISLER. 


The Congress of Vienna, A Study in Allied Unity, 1812-22, by Harold Nicolson. 
Constable, 18s. 


THE main purpose of his latest book as modestly described by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson is to ‘record the kaleidoscopic groupings and regroupings which 
ensued ; . . . it is not a study of military events; it is an examination, in 
terms of the past, of the facts which create dissension between independent 
states temporarily bound in a coalition.’ 

It is certainly more than such a study, even if it is not a full history of that 
‘ dancing ’ Congress, of the events that went before, and of the results. It is 
a very useful book, to-day, when international affairs are again full of clashes 
between the interests of the Big Powers, of vicissitudes in European under- 
standing, of wars, separated by a lull of a few years of a so-called peace. The 
author shows us in his vivid, simple style, the fascinating panorama of three 
campaigns, two preliminary discussions, three peace settlements, and five 
conferences. 

Though the author takes great pains to explain in the introduction ‘ that 
history does not repeat herself,’ one can hardly avoid gaining the impression 
that he has written it under the strong influence of contemporary events. 
How relevant to our own time, for example, is the following: The Prussian 
people, having recovered from the first rapture of liberation, were beginning 
to resent the exactions and manners of their liberators. “ Better the French 
as enemies than the Russians as friends,” ran the catchword.’ When Napoleon 
said to Metternich : ‘ A man such as I am cares little for the life of a million 
men,’ and ‘ I may lose my throne, but I shall bury the whole world in its ruins,’ 
one can hardly avoid recalling his monstrously caricatured re-incarnation, 
Hitler, who expressed similar views. This similarity is also evident when we 
read how Napoleon ‘regarded our resistance as illogical, treacherous and 
hypocritical.’ He said at St. Helena : ‘ With France as I conceived it, England 
would have become little more than an appendix.’ 
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History does not repeat herself in an exact manner, but she offers her analo- 
gies. She obliges wise statesmen to avoid the ‘ folly of prophecy,’ and to foresee 
the possible future arising from complex situations, without over-emphasising 
the similarity of past conclusions. 

Did Mr. Nicolson dedicate his study to Mr. Eden because of their friendship, 
or because the former Foreign Secretary excelled in what the author holds to 
be the great lesson of history: ‘the wisdom of patience’ (not to be confused 
with Mr. Eden’s ‘ delicacy of touch’)? If, however, Mr. Eden would have 
been convinced that good ‘ policy is to foresee,’ he would have been spared his 
sad though sincere admission in the House of Commons, that if anyone could 
have foretold him, a year ago, how the international situation would develop, 
he would not have believed it. This ‘ Study in Allied Unity ’ could show many 
statesmen and politicians why our ‘ Allied Unity’ is being transmuted into 
‘ Disunity.’ 

The author has filled his ‘ Study ’ with numerous stirring events and many 
fascinating biographical sketches, thus emulating Carlyle and Emerson, who 
held that the essence of history is biography. Mr. Nicolson has portrayed the 

leading figures of those times in a most fascinating manner. He reveals the 
importance of psychology and pathology to a student of history and a bio- 


grapher. 
He gives some very interesting contemporary opinions of Metternich : 


‘ Talleyrand complained of his “‘ inconceivable superficiality ’; Castlereagh regarded 
him as “ a political harlequin”; “ He is,” wrote Aberdeen, “‘ I repeat to you, not a very 
clever man ”’; Count Bernstorff called him “‘ subtle rather than vigilant ’’ ; Saint Aulaire, 
when French Ambassador at Vienna, remarked that he “ reserved to himself the privilege 
of never being wrong.” ‘I never shared,” wrote the Duke of Wellington, “ the view that 
he was a great statesman, he was a society hero and nothing more,” Fournier calls him 
cruelly, “‘ ein Virtuose des Moments,” and Edward Cooke, being a good English civil servant, 
reproved him for being “‘ most intolerably loose and giddy with women.” ’ 


These opinions, so full of personal prejudice, show that true opinion can 
seldom be formed without some lapse of time which gives the necessary per- 
spective. The more so, as Metternich pursued great aims in European policy 
with ‘ his acute sense of the solidarity of international interests.’ ‘It is this 
sense of the community of European interests "—writes Mr. Nicolson—‘ which 
explains the influence which he was able, for almost half a century, to exercise 
over the statesmen and rulers of his age.’ 

The author is perhaps at his best when he paints the portrait of Tsar 
Alexander I, that mixture of Russian blood and western education, of mysticism 
and realism. Alexander was the pupil of the Swiss La Harpe, who, ‘ realising 
that complete democracy was not suited either to the condition of Russian 
society or to the Russian temperament, decided to form his young and most 
malleable pupil into the semblance of the benevolent despot or philosopher 
King.’ It was his tutor ‘ who had inspired the young Grand Duke with that 
consciousness of benign, or even divine, mission which, as will be seen, exercised 
so immense an influence upon his own actions and the fate of Europe.’ 

It was Alexander who determined the tone of ‘ mystic pietism’ in which 
the document of the Holy Alliance was drafted. But this was an alliance, ‘ in 
the name of the Sovereigns personally, and not in the name of their govern- 
ment or peoples.’ This, and because it was soon evident that it was intended 
for the suppression of every liberal movement, that it arose out of fear and 
distrust, that it was an attempt of the Big Three to dominate the Continent, 
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this, and the widespread rumours of Russia’s Imperialistic designs, brought 
‘the whole Conference system on which Castlereagh had staked so much, into 
universal suspicion and disrepute.’ 

To-day, when we think of the Iron Curtain and of Russian demands on 
Turkey and Persia, we cannot avoid feeling that the words of Talleyrand and 
Wellington are of utmost actuality : 

* Talleyrand himself had been alarmed by Russian ambitions! When’ [he wrote to 
Jancourt] ‘ unfortunately for Europe, Russia meddles in this way in every concern and 


takes a tone of authority and seems inclined to dictate to everyone else, it is deplorable 
and scandalous that no single Power except France should dare to object, not even England, 


who contents herself with vague grumbles.,’ 
Duke of Wellington wrote to Sir Henry Wellesley in March, 1815 : 


* What the Russians are looking for everywhere is general power and influence. But, 
as they have neither wealth nor commerce, nor anything that is desirable to anybody, 
except 400,000 men (about which they make more noise than they deserve) they can 
acquire these objects in a distant Court like Spain only by bustle and intrigue.’ 


In 1815 there prevailed throughout Europe a moral and economic structure 
and in this sense there was a ‘Community of European interests.’ To-day we } 
have different ‘democracies,’ the western or ‘old democracy,’ based on the 
limited liberty of the individual in the State, and the eastern, or ‘new demos 
cracy,’ based on the unlimited liberty of the State towards its citizens ; we 
have various economic systems, from Capitalism proper, to State Capitalism 
and to semi-socialist or semi-liberal regimes, only the social structure is more 
or less similar, although in the old democracy the old class differences dis- 
appear rapidly, and in the new democracy new class differences are in 7 
quick formation. The differences between the ‘democracies,’ and the poor 
prospect of friendly collaboration between them, reminds us of Lincoln’s views 
about the different democracies in the northern and southern States, and his 


solution of that problem. 
J. Howton. 








